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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


I, 


In any general discussion of the place of science in elemen- 
tary education it is hardly necessary to state that the evidence 
gathered from publications, as well as from incidental observa 
tion, seems to indicate a general dissatisfaction with the results 
of the nature-study attempted during the past ten years. In 
general the criticisms take the same forms as those upon the 
results of manual training ; the reason often given for this lack 
of success is practically the same in both cases. Both nature- 
study and manual training have been additions to the curriculum, 
and the explanation of their failure lies in the word ‘addi- 
tions.” This mysterious and undefined nature-study has been 
generally inserted by the powers that be in an already crowded 
course of study. But perhaps the more fundamental objection 
to the kind of work put in as elementary science, or nature- 
study, lies in the fact that here, more than in any other subject, 
the special training and experience of the teacher count in 
obtaining the result. By this is meant, not simply technical and 
special training in any of the sciences, but the possession by the 
teacher of what might be called limiting general concepts ; first, 
scientific method in itself; second, a sympathetic understanding 
of the springs of action of the child, united with knowledge of 
the content of the different sciences. It might be objected that 
a demand for the possession by the teacher of such generaliza- 
tions would incur the danger of crudity, and the exact reverse 
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of|the result hoped for, namely, attainment in the end of a 
scientific attitude on the part of the child. This is no more 
than we ask ethically when we demand character on the part of 
the teacher. Character as a force in the education of children 
demands some conception on the part of the teacher of the 
ideals toward which he is working. Similarly, the presence of 
general scientific ideas or concepts in the teacher’s mind ought 
to enable him to pick out typical points in the child’s experience, 
and to give that experience such form that the child gradually 
approaches the scientific ideal through his own initiative and 
originality, directed, but not limited, by the ideal in his instruc- 
tor’s mind. Our salvation in science-teaching lies in the fact 
that, if the method of approach in one line be truly scientific, it 
will give the clue to the method to be used in any other. One 
essential thing to be insisted upon is the teacher’s ability to 
recognize the purpose of hypothesis or theory, as merely out- 
lining present knowledge and to be held always flexible, ready 
for readjustment, or even abandonment, whichever should be 
demanded by scientific growth and development. 

This newer psychological principle of the unity to be found 
only in experience, in activity, clears the dead wood of inher- 
itance from the field of education in much the same way 
that in physiology the recognition of the part physical and 
chemical forces play in living matter has revolutionized that 
field. The possibilities of control thus opened up are perhaps 
more easily grasped, but not one whit less revolutionary and 
encouraging, though baffling, than the very similar opportunities 
afforded by the clearing and extension of the paths of educa- 
tion by the later psychology. It is certainly true that in the 
past general scientific principles have guided the selection of 
subject-matter, but though this has sometimes involved an 
unconscious recognition of activity on the part of the child, 
thus making these attempts more or less successful—more suc- 
cessful as the activity chanced to gain ground, less so when 
scientific conventions ruled—nowhere do we find conscious 
recognition of this activity as a true motive underlying the 
choice of subject-matter. 
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Taken from a point of view of the children’s interest and 
activity, certain main reasons for giving elementary science a 
place are so apparent that they can almost be taken for granted. 
First, children show natural interest in observation and experi- 
ment. This experimentation is, of course, only one of the 
child’s activities going on almost unheeded and constantly, 
unless checked by artificial conditions. That these limiting con- 
ditions exist in most children’s lives is very apparent. That 
children have consequently lost this active interest in objects and 
phenomena is a common observation. Even granting, however, 
deficiency in the technical training on the part of the teacher, 
something more is necessary to explain the dulled observation 
and lack of interest found in children of from twelve to four- 
teen years. For some years the following questions have been 
asked by teachers in the secondary schools and in the university : 
Why has the nature-study of the lower schools not counted for 
more, as furnishing both data and methods of observation and 
experiment? Why is it that so often we find absolute incapaci- 
ty to see or to formulate accurately the simplest observation ? 
Granted the premise, as stated above, that the child possess 
an experimental attitude toward, and an active interest in, 
natural objects and phenomena, it follows as a necessary corol- 
lary that the right treatment of this attitude would preserve 
these natural interests. The problem, as it now stands, is to dis- 
cover the form which this general interest takes at different 
stages of the child’s development, and how this natural and 
spontaneous experimentation can be profitably used as a basis 
for later scientific work involving conscious abstract formulation. 

In solving this problem, the first question to be answered is 
what suggestions as to method and subject-matter are furnished 
by the spontaneous interests of children at various ages. 

In a cursory examination of the articles on this subject pub- 
lished in the various periodicals conducted by teachers them- 
selves, and by scientists and educators interested in the problem 
from a theoretical point of view, the methods which have been 
used may be found classified into four schools. As there are 
many courses of study which are not included in any of the four 
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groups described, this classification, it must be understood, is a 
very rough and general one. First, and apparently the most 
generally used, is the one described by Mr. Hodge’ as the knot- 
hole method. Incidental material called nature-study is used as 
a basis for all forms of expression work. This material is chosen 
from the teacher’s point of view, largely with the idea of corre- 
lating the child’s outside life and school life. The method seems 
to be that used in so-called object-lessons of any kind —chiefly 
description by child or teacher, with some attempt at classifica- 
tion and the loading in of any bits of information which arrest 
the child’s attention. Asa result the subject-matter material is 
unrelated, and to a great extent dependent upon accidental inci- 
dents in the child’s or teacher’s experience. The method of 
using this subject-matter is either not defined or else not adapted 
to the"period of the child’s development. The best organization 
of material on this basis is found in Cornell University ‘“‘ Nature 
Study Leaflet Series.” In this classification might be included the 
attempt on the part of scientists and teachers to select bits of the 
child’s physical environment and to systematize them with some 
regard to the child’s interest as affected by the seasonal changes. 
As an illustration of the effect of such a point of view might be 
quoted the remark of a very intelligent teacher who v about 
to undertake work in a country where there were no suci. .arked 
seasonal changes as occur here. ‘I do not see,” she said, ‘what 
I can do in children’s nature work when I have no changes of 
season to afford occasion for it.””’ In a few cases we find in this 
incidental use of physical environment an individual teacher 
insisting upon the fact that a child’s activities are a necessary 
factor in the choice of. material. In such instances, therefore, 
there will be a greater amount of experimentation on the part of 
the child than is generally found in nature-study conducted on 
this basis. 

The characteristic phrase of the second school is ‘the organi- 
zation of the child’s world of nature’’— with much stress on the 
child as the focal point—while the organization is all from the 
adult’s point of view. The ideal seems to be a scientific inter- 


* Pedagogical Seminar, Vol. V1. 
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pretation of the landscape. To quote Mr. Hodges on this point: 
‘All the earth and all sciences are cut up into sections, and are 
given out in small slices each year,as suited to the child’s compre- 
hension, with special emphasis on technique.’”’ The progressive 
step taken by this school seems to be an attempt at organization 
of material, but it is a question whether this organization pro- 
ceeds from the teacher or the child. Might not the ideal be 
stated as power to be gained through observation, accompanied, 
or followed at a respectful distance, by inductive reasoning? 
General truths are laid down as propositions to be proved, or in 
the forms of questions to be answered. Are these questions the 
child’s or the teacher’s? If necessarily the teacher’s, is there 
any application by the child of the proposition proved or the 
question answered? The final aim seems to be the realization by 
the child that he is the focus of innumerable forces so bearing 
upon him that the knowledge of how they can be controlled 
shall appear to him as a necessity. The statement is made that 
the child’s life is the center, but it seems to play too much the 
part of a mere focus of forces without taking into consideration 
the child’s choice in reaction to these forces. Does not this 
method ignore the fact that the child’s power to use his abstrac- 
tion is a test of his actually forming it for himself? Does it not 
take for granted a universal interest on the part of the child, 
that, as all things touch him, they therefore interest him? 

A third school might be called the Agassiz school. This 
starts with the organization of scientific material from the adult 
scientific standpoint. Here the child’s interest is unconsciously 
taken for granted by the teacher, from past experience. It might 
be suggested, however, that the formal nature of the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum, where the child’s activity is not largely 
called into play, has made it possible thus to assume from experi- 
ence this interest in nature-study where activity finds opportunity. 
We find successfully given a series of lessons, say in elementary 
physics, all planned so as to demonstrate two or three general 
principles. The same absorbed interest in formulation or abstrac- 
tion is demanded from the children as that used by a scientist in 
investigating his particular subject. Machines and the use of 
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familiar forces concerned are skilfully interspersed, but the 
motive is assumed to be the end, that is, the formulation of laws 
and principles. On the biological side the same attitude might 
be illustrated by a series of monographs on the various forms 
of animal life, where detailed attention is given to morphology, 
with only an incidental line or two on modes of life, habit, or 





functions. 

Perhaps the most salient point is the general insistence on 
the value of inductive reasoning. 

The most recent of these schools is that which claims the 
title ‘‘evolutionary.’’ As a result of investigations into children’s 
activities, conducted largely by untrained observers using the 
questionnaire method, certain general conclusions as to the 
nature of children’s interests are drawn. The child’s interest 
in natural phenomena is due largely to the personal imaginative 
element. Animism is the placenta by which the love of nature 
is nourished, and stimulated to grow toward its maturity—scien- 
tific interest. Here we find the statement that the whole of 
nature is adapted to the child’s understanding, and that all 
natural objects and phenomena, studied in their natural relations 
or settings, constitute actual nature-study. The two sources of 





knowledge seem to be as follows: development of man’s relation 
to nature in the past, and study of the spontaneous interests of 
children; while, as athird and minor point, a necessary under- 
standing of the psychological laws, as indicated in the quality of 
knowledge and nature of interest in general, is suggested. In 
taking Dr. Hodge as an illustration of this school, we find that 
he states his method as following the development of the race. 
; But in his indications of how he would apply this study of race- 





development he seems to leave out men themselves. He insists | 
on the educational value of domestic animals. He has gained 
from experience sympathy with children which makes him urge 
the value of the relations established through a child’s care for 
his garden and animals, but suggests no use of the evolution of 
man himself as furnishing material for the direction of the 
activities of the developing child. 

He appreciates the value of a knowledge concerning the eco- 
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nomic relation of man to nature in many particular instances, such 
as that gained from the study of injurious and helpful insects 
and animals, but suggests no use of the experimental attitude as 
leading to further control through a scientific understanding of 
forces involved. 

In an article by Professor Dolbear on the place of science in 
education is found a very clear statement of the necessity of a 
scientific study of the child himself, with the object of ascertain- 
ing just what race-habits of thought tend to survive in the 
present. This insistence, however, is largely enforced by state- 
ments on the negative side. He insists that the ideal of education 
in the past has been to attain by repression of race-instinct an 
entity called “ mind,” which, according to the teacher’s idea, has 
seemed to be a machine calculated to take certain facts given and 
to react upon them in accordance with a pre-established order. 
His positive suggestions relate to the indications furnished by 
modern physiology, that the wisest course in modern education 
is that which involves the least prescription and rigidity of work 
and the greatest amount of expression with guidance. He insists 
that the connection between the use and growth of the mind, as 
indicated by neurological research, has been misinterpreted by 
those who thought they were applying the principles. 

The suggestions in my next article, as to what changes or 
modifications of the above points of view can be furnished by a 
consideration of the problem as involving the application of psy- 
chological law on the side of an understanding of the child, guided 
by general conceptions of the content of the various sciences in 
the selection of particular subject-matter, are, from the nature of 
things, individual and tentative, and should be so; but the gen- 
eral principles, those from which every experience must work, 


remain the same. 
KATHERINE B. Camp. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Laboratory School. 


[ Zo be continued. | 

































PRIMITIVE HISTORY IN PRIMARY GROUPS OF THE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


a 


S1ncE Froebel’s development of his fundamental ideas of the 
use of occupations and plays in the education of little children, 





there has been little or no systematic attempt to extend the use 
of his main idea with children of more than five or six years old. 
The material used in the education of children has been of a 
miscellaneous, sporadic nature, the selection dependent largely 
upon the individual interests of the teacher ane ~hildren. The 
aim has been, up to the last decade at least, : e acquirement of 
the tools—reading, writing, and arithmetic. Observation of 
the child’s natural interests has brought about the utilization of 
many of the spontaneous activities of children. The present use 
of Indian life is an illustration of change due to this outside 
influence. This has been helped, perhaps, by the convenience 
to the teacher of Longfellow’s literary expression of this life in 
Hiawatha. The adoption of this material has been rather gen- 
eral. In other cases the introduction of handwork in its various 
forms has suggested to intelligent teachers the use of the social 
background of such typical occupations as that of the capenter, 
lumberman, and miner. The problem undertaken may be stated 
as follows: to use as a basis for school work the development of 





primitive society through the evolution of occupations, from the 
point of view of discovery and invention, in such a way as con- 

5 stantly to utilize and enrich the child’s own daily experience of 
occupations in modern society. 

The secondary reason for selecting this material is that only 
in this way —that is, through the use by the child of his experi- 
ence — can he become conscious of that experience, and ration- | 
alize what otherwise would be in danger of becoming a very 





complex and confused succession of impressions. As has often 

been stated, the modern city child, and even the country child, 

no longer comes in contact with either things or society in the 
668 ; 
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making. He is placed in the midst of most complex material 
and social conditions, and while of course the natural tendency 
of mind enables him to select and use certain phases of this com- 
plexity of life, yet, as in all education, it would seem possible, by 
selection and organization of typical activities in their simpler 
phases, to assist him in getting an intelligent understanding of 
what goes on about him. Unless he does so amalgamate this 
material furnished by primitive life and occupations with his 
daily experience, it is obvious that the dragging back to simpler 
conditions will be a forced and unnatural way to approach the 
child. The same general reasons govern the selection of mate- 
rial for children in any year of the first period (ages from four 
to eight), characterized as the period of direct activity, and 
apply, with some modification, to the special year in school 
selected for this experiment. The year selected will correspond 
roughly to the second grade in the public school, the age of the 
children varying from six and one-half to eight. The work has 
been repeated during five years with five groups of children, the 
groups varying in number from eight to twelve. 

While the child at this age is still absorbed in the activity he 
is carrying forward, it is possible to make the consciousness of 
the end of that activity more definite and distinct from the pro- 
cess than in the preceding year. With a dawning consciousness 
of interest in understanding the occupations of the people about 
him, he is ready to begin to initiate conditions for himself, and 
to meet the kind of simple problem occurring in primitive exist- 
ence in supplying the chief needs of food, shelter, and clothing. 
In the years preceding this he has been satisfied to do what 
other people are doing, largely from an interest in the persons 
he is imitating. He has been entirely absorbed in the sense of 
power gained in carrying out processes whose ends are very 
familiar and direct, especially if the interest is made continuous 
by the manipulation of new material. For example, in cooking, 
the chief concern is in the preparation of food to be served as a 
luncheon; yet his interest in the cooking itself as a mere activity 
is so great that he would be satisfied simply to cook, if it could 
be thought wise for other reasons to separate the process from 
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its social end; whereas in this next year he turns his attention 
to the learning how to carry on each process involved, and car- 
ries over what he has gained at school in work by himself at 
home, where the conditions are necessarily more complex than 
at school. At this age he would find it stupid to carry much 
farther processes by mere imitation through his desire to do 
what others do, and demands work in which he feels himself to 
be more the originator and manipulator of conditions. Many 
people have urged that the child would come more naturally to 
his understanding of society if the material used for the school 
work were taken directly from the modern conditions about him. 
If the work that he did and the problems he met were selected 
and simplified trom among those met, for example, in the con- 
struction of a modern house, such as the one in which he lives, 
he would be employing the most direct and natural method of 
bringing his present into consciousness. Aside from the fact 
that what the child needs in order to become conscious of the 
familiar is not more of that same familiar, but some use of it 
under new conditions, most modern occupations, as they come 
in contact with the child, do so only in isolated phases of such 
complicated form that to use them 7” ¢ofo would simply bewilder 
and confuse the child. But given the principle of the main pro- 
cesses involved in each occupation through his own activities 
(the only way in which he can really attain the experience), he 
can, for example, look at the process involved in making the 
iron or steel tool he is using with interest and understanding. 
The Illinois Steel Works are simply doing in a larger way, and 
with a tremendous efficiency which he appreciates, what he has 
attempted in his lead-casting and molding. Another element 
which makes initiation in experimentation a possible factor 
through this choice of primitive social occupations is that the 
simplification of conditions makes it possible to have the child’s 
activities depend directly on the nature of the materials involved. 
The complications resulting from custom in certain conventional 


matters of procedure are swept away through this return to 
primitive conditions, and the child proceeds freely without need- 
less let or hindrance. He makes his clay dish with regard to 
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the nature of the clay as well as the purpose and the kind of 
material it is to hold. It has been interesting at times to see 
the struggle between the impulse to imitate dishes he has seen 
all his life, which for various complicated reasons have certain 
forms and sizes, and the motive with which he started out, ¢. g¢., 
to make a jar for storing water or grain. It is just because this 
adaptation to use is so direct and so simple in such primitive 
tools and processes, as in the making of the water-jar, that it is 
possible to make the child responsible both in initiation and 
in result. The factor of the unknown and the unknowable is not 
present; he knows that he has all the material and much more 
knowledge than the primitive woman who first undertook the 
making, and tastes the first pleasure of discovery when he has 
solved the problem. 

The variety afforded by the number of occupations necessarily 
a part of the simplest existence, involved only in their begin- 
nings, insures contact with all kinds of material, without demand- 
ing that finish in either process or result which is impossible to 
the child of this age. The essential thing is to secure the 
attitude of initiation and discovery along with the conscious use 
of this very rich experience of materials and people. As will be 
stated more fully later, the special opportunities given by con- 
tact with crude materials afford perhaps the only way in which 
the child can attain confidence in himself. He knows that he 
could not possibly produce any of the tools, utensils, or modern 
products which he constantly employs, but he can be satisfied 
with his attempt at the primitive tool or utensil. Having once 
met conditions successfully and worked with materials from this 
point of view, it has been made evident in the course of experi- 
ence that he does apply this knowledge and method in under- 
standing any modern implement or tool. It may be necessary, 
perhaps, here to add that along with this primitive occupational 
work at least two lines of work are carried on as a part of the 
school experience, which involve the use of modern equipment 
and where the child can apply this intelligent method in solving 
problems under modern conditions. In his cooking and car- 
pentry work he works with all modern conveniences. He cooks 
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with gas, which he lights with matches, and applies heat in the 
various ways made possible by ovens, double boilers, steamers, 
as well as the more primitive broiling over coals and boiling in 
water heated by hot stones. He cuts his branches with a 
modern saw and shaves his wood with the steel edge of a knife 
or plane, with much more appreciation of the effect he produces, 
because of the contrast with the jagged edge of the sharpest 
broken stone, and the ineffectiveness of the finest polished stone 
ax or scraper of the primitive peoples he is playing. 

His materials, such as his lumber, appeal to him as. the end 
product of a long series of occupations, which he has summed up 
when, for example, he cut his branch from the tree and removed 
the bark before using it as a spear-handle. The vegetables he 
cooks in the kitchen—roots, stems, or leaves; all parts of the 
growing plant, in which have been stored some materials which 
can be made by proper treatment valuable as food., The way in 
which he makes them available by the application of heat 
involves more control of conditions already handled in simpler 
form in the primitive cooking he has experimented with. 

Perhaps the chief value of this subject-matter comes out 
upon the side of its value as primitive social organization, 
developing to some extent parallel to the child’s ability to effect 
like combinations in his class or among his playmates. The 
gradual change from very slight organization involved in the 
earliest processes proceeds by gradual steps to the more compli- 
cated processes of early civilization, which are complicated 
enough to tax the child’s powers. The child must use this 
development of organization as a key to his own daily experi- 
ence, otherwise upon this side, as well, could the subject-matter 
be looked upon as extraneous and forced from without. Spon- 
taneously he has already begun to ask questions which show 
that he looks upon the world about him as having had a past in 
which things were done differently. Through this conscious use 
of his present in the reconstruction of this vague past, each 
occupation or process with which he comes in contact is given a 
hold upon his interest and imagination, through its suggestion 


of relation to other occupations past and present, which satisfies 
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his advancing intellectual interest. At this age, even in his play, 
mere activity no longer satisfies, and in place of mere activity 
and sensation he demands some end, some logical order of 
events. It is hoped that in the narration of method in more 
detail, this point of the child’s consciousness of his present will 
be seen to have the place its importance demands, and the 
objection to the use of primitive life as too remote both in time 
and experience will be fully answered. 

In the following narration of events and methods used, it is 
to be understood that the child’s environment is that of the city 
child, set off from daily contact with primitive conditions and 
processes. Through his outing experiences in the summer he 
has come up against. conditions which will afford a safe starting- 
point in the development of the primitive forms of man’s chief 
needs of food, shelter, and clothing. It may perhaps be inter- 
esting to add here that, although in most cases where this work 
has been undertaken there has been a past experience of occupa- 
tional work involved in the carrying on through the two preceding 
years of household, neighborhood, and simple typical modern 
occupations, yet it has also been found possible to use the same 
material with profit with children whose experience has been 
simply that of incidental contact with occupational life in city 
and country. The age at which it is advisable to begin work of 
this character, involving initiation on the part of the child, will 
differ with environment of children concerned. From some 
experience with children in very limited city environment of the 
slums it has been found that children two or even three years 
older begin to be capable of such initiation. 

In characterizing a child of this age, one would say that his 
chief interest isin persons. As contrasted with the more isolated 
country child, his power of initiation socially is great. Even 
with older children or adults he feels quite equal to the situation 
socially, whereas on the side of manipulation of material he is 
usually quite helpless in initiating the simplest process. It 
seemed best, then, to meet this need of these particular children 
by beginning with the least complex conditions of food, shelter, 
and clothing, involving no social organization in its larger sense 
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at all. The child’s general attitude of pleasure in activity seems 
to be all that is needed to stimulate his efforts and interest in 
investigating the nature of different foods, for example such as 
roots and nuts, with the view of ascertaining the proper method 
of preserving or cooking them; in fact, he seems to need no 
stimulation aside from contact with the materials themselves. 

Because of this social attitude of the children, one of the 
problems in carrying out the use of this material educationally 
is to maintain the balance between the child’s interest in the 
personnel of the story and his attitude toward the conditions 
presented as involving initiation and experiment on his own part. 
The work has been carried on in several different ways. One 
year the attempt was made to have the children as far as_possi- 
ble carry out in their school work the daily life of typical 
primitive peoples, without regard to the characters the children 
assumed as taking part in any continued story of events. 
Another year stories, such as the story of Abraham, were used 
as furnishing the thread in the carrying on of the primitive pas- 
toral life. But as the result of evolution of the last three years, 
the following method has been found most successful. The 
children begin with the interest in the daily life of two persons. 
First the interest is only in the. story; gradually the children 
identify themselves with the persons concerned, and their inter- 
est becomes more dramatic. The story is continued by the 
children, with occasional help from the teacher. The transition 
from one type of people to another is made through the contact, 
by trade or exploration, with other peoples in different physical 
surroundings. The use of story, like that of Zhe Story of Ab, 
by Waterloo, has also succeeded. The story was read each day, 
and furnished the main thread for other similar stories invented 
by the children or teacher. The experience of the children 
seemed to furnish reason for choice of a more original method 
in one case, whereas the interest in the story in the book seemed 
greater in the other. 

As has been stated, the children’s summer outings furnish a 
background by the use of which it seems only too easy to give 


the child a sense of primitive conditions to be met in obtaining 
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food, shelter, and clothing. It is not difficult to give the child, 
by taking away one by one all his present comforts and necessi- 
ties, a feeling first of helplessness and then of pleasure, in the 
effort to meet the difficulties of this imaginary environment. In 
reproducing this early struggle for existence, the sensational 
side of fear of animals, and of suffering from hunger and thirst, 
is passed over lightly. The story of the daily doings of a father, 
mother, and child furnishes instances and conditions out of 
which the problems of providing food and shelter arise. These 
first stages of arboreal life demand only the kind of narrative 
easily within the child’s possibilities. One important factor in 
developing as far as possible the feeling that these events 
occurred in the remote past, is the proper appreciation of the 
child’s own feeling of time. It may be said, speaking foolishly 
as an adult, that he has no sense of time, at least such time as 
is here involved; but his own life seems very long to him, and 
he gets the sense of remoteness most vividly as expressed in the 
lives, first, of his own immediate ancestors, and then of a long 
train of great-grandfathers. The changes which time and habit 
have made in the appearance of man himself, as well as the fact 
that the animal life of the time differed from the present, are 
continually used as helps in deepening this sense of time. 
Experimentation shows that this method is psychological. The 
attempt to produce this feeling of remoteness of time through 
summing up of natural changes in the landscape by the wearing 
away of streams and formation of valleys, or by the gradual 
alteration of climate through retreat or advance of an ice-sheet, 
fails signally, compared with the lively interest in following the 
development of the Eocene horse, the size of the fox, with four 
toes, through its various stages to the present solid-hoofed ani- 
mal with which we are familiar. An illustration of the impres- 
sion produced is given in the class story. 

It is hardly relative to our purpose to gain more thana 
general sense of the duration and rate of the process of this evo- 
lution. That the children do gain a sense of time and a feeling 
for the existence of simpler conditions is also shown by the way 
in which they react to any slip made by one of their number 
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introducing a modern invention into a story of the past. The 
children very soon question the sources of our information con- 
cerning these early stages, and show great interest in all the 
ways in which men can reconstruct these primitive ages. Their 
interest in the anthropologist’s discoveries, in the opening of 
ancient caves and kitchen-middens, was shown by their imme- 
diate use of this information to check the stories told by them- 
selves or the teacher as to historical accuracy. For example, 
when they were discussing what foods the people used, and 
whether they cooked them at all or not, they would say: ‘We 
will have to guess that, because there is no way of finding that 
out from rocks and caves.”’ But upon reflection they agreed 
that it would be easy to deduce the method of cooking by the 
character of the cracked and charred bones found in the débris. 
The pictures of animals scratched on the rocks by primitive man 
appeal to their artistic sense and prove quite an incentive to 
similar efforts on their own part. 

As the story proceeds, in part told or read by the teacher 
and in part growing from suggestion and incident contributed by 
the children, it sometimes happens that the children have had 
so little contact with crude food materials that the larger pro- 
portion of time can profitably be spent in the actual handling 
and investigation of the ordinary properties of plants, stone, 
woods, etc., which would be very familiar to another set of chil- 
dren. It has occurred also, in taking up the topic of the chief 
needs of man, that the question of clothing and shelter had to be 
met before that of food was considered, as might well be the 
case with children who had never been hungry. The need for 
water, however, is always spontaneously mentioned first, for 
thirst still falls to the lot of every child. Under heading of food, 
the flesh of animals that they would kill is the first suggestion. 
It is only by making every possible connection through their 


own daily food, considered from the point of view of its natural 
state—as roots, stems, leaves, berries, and seeds—that one is 
able to build up gradually the idea of man’s dependence, now 
as well as then, upon vegetable foods which are less exciting in 
the getting. When the need of clothing is reduced to a mini- 
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mum by the choice of a warm, equable climate, the children 
have mentioned ornament as the reason for possessing it. For 
the first forms of shelter and protection from enemies, trees and 
caves are inevitably suggested; just as inevitably, however, 
must the choice of the sophisticated city child —wigwams, tents, 
and brush huts—be rapidly swept away by the need to move 
freely in the search of food. 

The advantage of fire as a means of protection is generally 
second to that of warmth or for cooking, but even here inci- 
dents of a wild animal’s fear of fire have been found in some 
child’s experience. The origin of fire, and of man’s use of it, 
presents but little difficulty to their imagination. Curiously 
enough, lightning and fire of volcanic origin have often to be 
contributed by the teacher. The way in which the various in- 
ventions for the production of fire were taken up by the class is 
given here as an illustration of the kind of experimentation 
involved in all processes occurring in the process of their recon- 
struction of the story. 

As friction as a source of heat has generally been a part of 
their past daily experience, only the connection between the 
heat from friction and the possibility of so increasing it as to 
produce fire is new. They are given strips of dry wood to rub 
together to recall the relation of heat to friction. They then 
state the fact that their problem is to make it great enough to 
produce fire. The method of procedure from this point varies, 
of course, with their past experience. Although they have seen 
fires made, perhaps many times, yet their lack of previous 
attempts to control conditions for themselves makes the inter- 
est in it rather concentrate upon merely the sensational sides— 
power and color of the flame, the volume of smoke, embers, 
sparks, and the glowing of the embers; and it is necessary to let 
them repeat the experience of making a fire, using modern 
means of kindling, many times, before they could even manipu- 
late the easy modern conditions, because of this sensational 
interest getting in the way and interfering with their experimen- 
tation ; so that very often this discussion of fire drills and inven- 
tion of ways of making fire and preserving tinder must be left 
until later in their work. 
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If in their first attempts they formulate the idea that differ- 
ent materials require different amounts of heat to catch fire; 
that air is necessary, but must be limited in amount, as it is both 
servant and master, carrying away heat and yet necessary to com- 
bustion, and so helping and hindering, they are then ready to 
attack the problem of igniting tinder by the rubbing of two 
sticks together, and can at this point appreciate the fire-drill of 
the Mexicans, or any other method of producing fire by a fric- 
tion of wood. The experimentation with fire is not dropped 
here, but carried on all through the year, in connection with 
some such processes as the actual roasting of food, melting of 
metals, or burning of pottery, in which process attention to the 
kind of fuel, kindling point, access of air, etc., is absolutely 
demanded. 

Here in these later stages of experimentation the direct 
application to modern grates, furnaces, and different methods of 
heating can easily be made, whereas it would have ‘been impos- 
sible to have used a modern furnace as a starting-point and basis 
for experimentation. In their own difficulties with the kindling 
of the open fire, even with the help of modern conveniences, 
they begin to realize the conditions met by the savage, in what 
seemed to them a very easy problem. This also brought to 
consciousness the problems involved, not only in the furnace 
and grate, but in the bringing of the coal from the coal mines 
to the city, the transportation to the house, as well as in the pip- 
ing of the gas, manufactured and natural, as intelligible and 
interesting topics to the children. On one occasion, in the 
winter, the pressure of the gas was so low that their potatoes 
were not cooked for luncheon. Their remarks showed that they 
had a clear idea of the piping of the gas, and a few words of 
explanation as to the cause of the low pressure were easily 


understood. 

The same method of approach and experimentation is fol- 
lowed with each problem. The interest in weapons is, of course, 
hardly second to that of fire. Sticks as clubs and stones as 
projectiles always come first on the list. Then the weighting of 
the sticks with sharp stones to make the war-club, the use of 
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slings to increase the efficiency of the thrown stone, are always 
forthcoming. The selection of stone for weapons involves the 
same kind of experimentation as that given in the case of fire. 
The interest‘ which the children seem to show at this age in 
stones, merely for their smoothness, their color, or some other 
striking quality, is very easily directed into intelligent consid- 
eration of the qualities necessary for use as weapons. They 
soon learn to select stones with respect to friability, method of 
cleavage and hardness, just as previously they had been select- 
ing for their own purposes, because of color, smoothness, shape, 
etc. 

This interest once directed toward investigation of the appro- 
priateness of this material for one use, carries over into a gen- 
eral interest in that material for its modern uses. To show this 
it may be mentioned that during the whole year the children 
were continually bringing stones to school, roughly classified as 
water-formed, sedimentary, crystalline, and fire-stones, or, as 
they learned the term, igneous rocks. They brought many 
observations as to the kind of stone used in building, and dis- 
covered for themselves the reasons for men nowadays making 
stone (cement) in preference to getting it from the earth’s rock- 
bed. They formulate their own method of testing the stones 
they are to use for whatever purpose they have in mind. They 
always select slate in the beginning, as giving a delightfully 
sharp edge for a knife or any other weapon, and regretfully give 
it up on discovering its untrustworthy character, as it splinters 
against the hard wood which is their test material. 


KATHERINE B, Camp. 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Laboratory School. 


[ Zo be continued.| 
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ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING IN THE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


I, 


A stupy of the relation of art to education leads at once to 
the question of ultimate aim. Should this aim be utilitarian, 
zsthetic, or ethical? The psychology of a creative experience in 
art would seem to solve the question, for it is self-evident that 
such an experience contains all three of these elements. The 
isolation of end is an idea which exists only in the highly devel- 
oped consciousness of the theorist. The technical training which 
is necessary for an esthetic creation does involve processes 
which are of value in helping the individual to deal with the 
general problems of life. If one is inclined to dwell upon the 
sense-training, power, and control of conditions incident to 
expression, he may conceive of the aim as utilitarian. The gen- 
erative force, however, is either zsthetic or ethical. Therefore, 
this technical training is not an end in itself, but is dignified by 
the creative impulse’which controls it. It seems necessary to 
state continually the fact that art is a unity, and that whenever 
either of its phases is unduly emphasized there is no real art 
experience. There are two extremes in instruction, both of 
which fail in maintaining this unity. One of these is uncon- 
trolled self-expression ; the other is a technical training so formal 
and unadjusted to the individual that it does not permit of any 
self-expression. The whole problem seems to be the develop- 
ment of the creative power, and along with it the technical 
facility which enables the individual to express himself ade- 
quately. This statement should not be understood as depreci- 
ating the value of stong draftsmanship or of the most thorough 
discipline in all that makes up the technique of art. It is 
intended to emphasize the point, however, that this is not enough. 
In evidence of this is the well-known fact that in the majority of 
cases the product of the academic system can reproduce only 
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what is before his eyes. This condition does not seem to arise 
from lack of subjective ability, but rather from the fact that 
academic methods have made it possible for a student to achieve 
a brilliant technique without acquiring any process by which he 
can draw from inner resources and give them concrete form. 
That the academies themselves recognize the weakness is 
evidenced by recent strenuous efforts to strengthen the work in 
composition. Owing to this condition, art does not today 
express that which is most vital in the life of the age, nor does 
it enter into the crafts as it has during all periods of great 
creative activity. It is only when the commonest things of life 
are honest, harmonious, and beautiful that art becomes the 
expression of a people. This can never be until instruction con- 
tains these two elements properly unified. 

To obtain this unified end involves, on the language side, the 
question of how much technique is needed at the different stages 
of development, and of how to bring this to bear upon the 
individual. It involves, on the other side, the subject of inter- 
ests and how to encourage the expression of these interests 
through the art medium. Otherwise stated, it is the problem of 
motive and content and form and method. 

Since 1898, when art work was begun in the Laboratory 
School, experiments have been directly aimed toward the solu- 
tion of these questions. The first point of approach would seem 
to be that of motive and subject-matter. Are the basic art 
impulses of different ages general enough to admit of classifica- 
tion? Do these impulses differ from those of the adult, and, if 
so, when do they become adult in character? How are interests 
affected by environment and school organization? The other 
side of this question is: At what age are esthetic principles 
formulated from the adult standpoint to be presented ? 

The question of the fundamental source of the child’s art 
impulses is a difficult and complex problem. The more experi- 
ence one has with the living child, the more impossible it 
becomes to make any generalization. If one assumes the racial 
recapitulation, he meets the sophisticated instincts of inherited 
civilization. If he forces advanced standards upon him, the 
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primitive tendencies rise in contradiction to his theory. Any 
general classification must be too dogmatic, yet the questions 
which depend upon it demand a working basis of some kind. 
It is only on that ground that one is justified in assuming any 
phenomena as conclusive, and he must do so knowing that each 
individual is a protest against it, and in some particular an excep- 
tion to the ruie. During the first decade of life consciousness is 
limited, and the manifold interests of later years exist in an 
embryonic state, bound up in the few activities which constitute 
the primitive whole. In this whole there is not enough differ- 
entiation of interest to afford recognition of art aims as apart 
from the central motives of life. The premise stated that all 
real art expression is generated by an esthetic or ethical motive. 
This expression may be no more than the girdle or clay bowl of 
the savage, but the instinct which prompted him to cover them 
with lines and colors, arranged in orderly manner, is the rudi- 
ment of the same impulse which produced Greek art. So the 
child certainly has a decorative interest, but it is amenable to no 
law but that of instinct. Drawing and modeling are not expres- 
sions of interest in processes, but of some thought or feeling 
emanating from this simple life-experience. The early experi- 
ences and impulses seem to be largely motor. The idea of form 
is gained first through touch rather than sight. The child who 
dramatizes an action for the class makes the best figure drawing. 
Man and animal in his world are always doing something. A 
line at the top of the paper for sky and one at the bottom for 
ground are universally the first expression of landscape. Inves- 
tigation shows that this is the motor image of the distance 
between these two great planes. 

One might describe this as a story-telling motive. It seems 
to begin with the first meaningless smudges— meaningless only 
to the adult, for the child interprets into them endless variety of 
events. Through the reaction of expression consciousness of 
visual truth is constantly increased. The interest gradually 
becomes more complex, being not only motor, but visual and 
technical. Generally speaking, this condition is apparent some- 
where between the eighth and ninth years. There is a time 
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when there is evident desire to do a thing because it looks big 
and difficult, and because of pleasur! ; 
medium. The application of the objective standard to his work 
also stimulates a demand for a more accurate visual symbol. 
These complexities are apt to mislead. They may be considered 
as indications of the kind of technique needed, rather than as a 
change in controlling impulses. The group may at one time 
want to model a pet dog, at another to paint an attractive flower ; 
but if the teacher assumes that interests have become purely 
objective, and consciously esthetic, a lethargic class will prove 
the mistake. Judging from actual experience, it is safe to say 
that up to twelve or thirteen years of age the creative stimulus 
is largely story-telling or decorative. A number of twelve-year- 
old students not interested in any form of technical work which 
would have been of benefit to them, and consequently disorgan- 
ized, were transformed into a deeply earnest and enthusiastic 
class. The change occurred as soon as they undertook to pro- 
duce a frieze for their history room. Paul Revere’s Ride repre- 
sented in nine panels, the composite work of the entire group, 
was the result of their three months’ effort and stimulated them 


manipulation of a certain 


enough to restore normal conditions, 

Between the ninth and fifteenth years there is a slow progress 
toward the adult art motive. There are no sudden transitions, 
but the mind gradually recognizes and enjoys form, line, and 
color as expressions, not of the story, but of the space art in 
which the aim is the expression of beauty. It is important for 
the educator to know when this transition takes place in the indi- 
vidual, and how to help it along. It is a difficult matter to 
determine. Evidences of natural taste are easily mistaken for 
conscious interest. The child himself is most reticent about his 
subjective life. Owing to the fact that, irrespective of age, 
young beginners seem to pass through the story-telling period, 
it is necessary to continue an experiment a number of years 
before acquiring any reliable facts. In making bas-reliefs repre- 
senting incidents in the life of Marquette, a lesson in composition 
was appreciatively received by a nine-year-old class. It was 
subordinate, however, to the illustrative motive. In the tenth 
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year indications of the esthetic interest are more numerous. 
There is a desire for teatMess and finish, so that Japanese 
materials—ink and rice payer—have been used. Incidental to 
the designing of colonial furniture to be made in the shop, the 
idea of proportion developed. In these designs it was evident 
that growth in artistic feeling had taken place, though formu- 
lated esthetic principles had never been presented to the children. 
The weaving which was carried on in a textile course afforded 
opportunity for design. They recognized this as a slightly 
separate element, but did not care to make a design unless the 
loom was warped and waiting. 

From thirteen to fifteen the esthetic principles, as formulated 
by Mr. Arthur Dow, were presented to the students. 

Their interest in space art was quite as strong as the story- 
telling motive had been with the six-year-old class. In brief, 
when art instruction is properly unified, the creative motive 
always affords a stimulus. This creative motive begins in the 
decoration of hand-craft, and in story-telling in which the 
zsthetic element is an unconscious and instinctive manifestation. 
It gradually passes over into a differentiated art motive in which 
esthetic impulses are experienced, and consciously expressed. 

All organic growth must progress through a process of assimi- 
lation. Without the craving for food there is little possibility 
for proper nourishment. The efficiency of technical training 
depends, not only upon the teacher’s organization of material, 
but upon the student’s consciousness of need. It is only when 
the creative impulse causes the demand for art expression that 
technique can be converted into terms of experience. When 
this motive is at all times active, it is possible to develop a defi- 
nite technical sequence, adjusted to the evolutionary stages of 
mind. Because it is only through the idealization of his own 
life-experiences that the individual can get an esthetic training, 
it becomes necessary to develop subject-matter from those ideas 
and feelings which have taken most vital hold of consciousness. 
In the laboratory the history and social occupation afforded such 
stimulus, and consequently subject-matter grew out of these. 
Under other school organization the reading and life outside of 


the school afforded the strongest interest. 
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When work was first organized in the laboratory the ages 
ranged from six to eleven. The children belonged to a class 
which had seen art productions and formed high standards. 
The result was that a disgust for crude efforts created’an aver- 
sion for the work. Lack of confidence began with the ninth 


year. 
LILLIAN S. CUSHMAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Laboratory School. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSIC TEACHING IN THE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


I 


THE general problem in the music work of the Laboratory 
School is how to arrive through class instruction at the child’s 
appreciation of good music. The work proceeds on the basis 
that an emotional response to beautiful music may be present in 
the life of the unmusical as well as in that of the musical child 
—that is, that every individual may become intelligent musically. 
On the principle that the knowledge of music symbols and forms 
is useful to those only who have an impulse toward musical 
expression, the chief emphasis is not laid upon acquiring sight- 
reading, but rather upon the awakening and fostering of a feeling 
for melody and harmony. A carefully graded series of steps lead- 
ing the child into a knowledge of symbols can be used with profit 
only where children have sufficient musical gift to be specializing 
inmusic. Inthis school we have made experiments to find com- 
mon avenues of approach to music for the various grades of 
musical gift in an average class. The members of the oldest 
group have this year shown a discriminating taste, a quickness 
of apprehension, and an enthusiasm for their song work which 
would prove that much of the experimentation has had the 
desired results. Their present repertoire is composed of songs 
which they have chosen or accepted as desirable: ‘‘ The Wan- 
derer’s Night Song” (two parts), Rubinstein; ‘‘ The Lotus 
Flower” (two parts), Rubinstein; ‘Aurora Borealis” (two 
parts), Rheinberger ; ‘‘ Heidenréslein,’’ Schubert; ‘“‘ Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” Schubert ; “ Who is Sylvia,” Schubert ; ‘The Wan- 
derer’s Song,” Schumann ; “The Hunter,” Schumann; ‘“ Morn- 
ing Song,’ Grieg. All of these songs are sung without notes, and 
are thus thoroughly theirown. The one or two members of the 
group who have risen from the ranks of the ‘“ tone-deaf” and 
whose intonation is occasionally faulty, share the interest and 
may fairly be called musically intelligent. 
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Experiments have been made as to the most desirable period 
and method of presenting ear-training, rhythm, sight-reading or 
notation, song-singing, and song composition. Formal work has 
constantly been subordinated to the chief object of the music work 
in the school — the awakening of a response to beautiful music. 
No experiment has been considered successful which has jeop- 
ardized the interest in such music, or which has deteriorated 
into drudgery for the pupil. In a second-year class of restless 
children, principally boys, popular war songs have been resorted 
to to hold the interest until higher music and more serious work 
could be attempted. 

EAR-TRAINING. 

If ear-training be commenced in the kindergarten, much time 
is saved. During the past year for a ten-minute period per 
week the kindergarten children have had this work with good 
results. It is unnecessary that a child should come to the pri- 
| mary class with the ‘talking tone.” He can comprehend the 
idea of interval as readily at the age of four as at six, if it be 
presented to him. The work has proceeded in the following 
manner: The teacher has sung a single tone with ‘‘ah” (about 

middle a),to be imitated by each child in the circle individually ; 
| next has given an interval, a major third (f/-2) to be imitated in 
| the same way ; and later a phrase of three or four tones varying 
according to the attainment of the child. Antiphonal exercises 
to induce quick comprehension of an interval have been tried 
with good result, the children repeating in unison a rhythmic 


phrase given by the teacher, as— 
Teacher, Pupil. T. ?, T. P. ete. 
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The most difficult exercise, the ascending scale, has been 
introduced (in the key of d or e¢) by words such as— 















Up in a tree CherriesI see, Someare for you, Someare for me. 
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Finally the so/-fa names have been given. The more gifted 
children are singing the ascending and descending scale with 
syllables correctly. The others, who are slower in musical 
expression, have at least been awakened to a recognition of 
eight pitches in the scale, and of the fact that these pitches are 
used in our songs. Thus a first step in their musical develop- 
ment has been taken. 

A device for the six-year children, which inducestone-thinking, 
is to allow them to sing the ascending and descending scale, 
each child singing one tone. As each one in turn wishes to be 
do, the drill is prolonged without loss of interest. These children 
are given the antiphonal exercises in two-, three-, and four- 
pulse measure-rhythms for quick comprehension of intervals. 
They are next led to feel the difference in quality of the various 
incidents of the scale. The ‘‘ home-tone,”’ do, is the most easily 
recognized. After its quality is felt, the broken triads on do 
and ve are given to the class, at first without their syllable names. 
Such words as “‘the day is bright’ and ‘the day is dark”’ being 
given, they decide which triad best expresses each. For con- 
venience we call do—mi—sol the “joyful,” and ve—fa—/a the 
“sad” three. By drill the children are finally able to recognize 
these sets given in any inversion, and later revert naturally to 
them as points of departure in notation or sight-reading. The 
bugle call, veveille, is an interesting example of the joyful 
scale-incidents in various positions. The ear-training proceeds 
in conjunction with notation of the original songs, where inter- 
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vals of all sorts occur, which are to be named and written 
upon the staff. This work gives the pupils a facility in compre- 
hending and expressing a musical idea; they gain what is com- 
monly called a “quick ear.” A striking instance of the facility 
acquired is the following: The twelve-year children were given 
aurally a new song which pleased them. They caught the 
melody immediately, learned its one verse of eight lines, and, 
finding the song too short, wrote a second verse nicely suited to 
the music, completing all in one half-hour period. 

It is impracticable to deal with the obstinate cases of so- 
in class instruction. The injustice to 
the individual and to the remainder of the class is obvious. 
During the winter of I900 a special assistant undertook the 
individual ear-training of these children. She gave them two 
periods a week of five minutes each, with excellent results, 
reaching the following conclusions: The tone most easily pro- 
duced is g above middle c. Although some children have great 
difficulty in singing this, yet by using the piano and keeping the 
tone alive so they hear it continuously for a time, they finally 
touch it and gradually learn to hold it. The next tone for 
children with naturally high voices is the d above, for low voices 
the d below. By grouping these tones, g, d, g, a trumpet call is 
formed, which is interesting and therefore easily produced. 
The trumpet call gradually becomes longer, and with the intro- 
duction of 6 more elaborate. The succession g, a, 6 presented 
great difficulty to these children, and mzddle c was found to be 
one of the last single pitches to be acquired. The descending 
scale was more easily acquired than the ascending. Special 
work along this line was carried on daily with a little girl of 
seven, who, in spite of flexibility of voice, was unable at first to 
repeat a given pitch. She had no conception of interval or 
melody. After three quarters’ work, however, she was able to 
sing correctly a song of several verses, accompanying herself 
with pleasing harmony upon the piano. 


LP 


called ‘‘ tone-deafness 


RHYTHM. 
The kindergarten child comes to the primary class with an 
unconscious rhythmic sense developed by the rhythm plays. 
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The primary class, which has not had such previous training, must 
be held back until a feeling for rhythm is awakened through the 
singing of many rhythmic songs. The first expression of rhythm is 
voluntary rhythmic motion suggested by the text of the song— 
rocking, pattering, drumming, etc. Not until this rhythmic sense 
is expressed can rhythm be profitably analyzed. We have used 
the swinging of the measure rhythm (given by Mr. Calvin B. 
Cady) as more suggestive of the continuity of melody than the 
disconnected beat. The process of analysis is as follows: The 
children are given a familiar song with strongly marked two- 
pulse rhythm. They are asked to imitate the teacher by keep- 
ing time to the movement through swinging the right hand. 
Each swing is called a pulsation or pulse. They are led to 
notice that one pulse is stronger than the other. The strong 
pulse is called accented. On each accented pulse they are to 
give a larger swing of the hand. After accomplishing unison 
swinging, the teacher shows them how to show, by connected 
circles drawn on the board, the rhythm of the melody. This 
process is repeated with three, four, and six-pulse rhythm, the 
children drawing the swings in exact rhythm with the music 
sung or played. In taking up the rhythm of a new song the 
teacher makes the class familiar with the melody by repetition, 
and then asks individuals to express on the board their idea of 
its rhythm. After this is done, the teacher sings the song 
according to the various drawings, and the class decides in 
which the accented pulses are shown correctly. 

It has been found that the drill on rhythm may be profitably 
continued throughout the second school year. Later references 
to the subject come in the natural course of the music study. 
The complete familiarity with rhythm which this training gives 
does away with the subsequent beating of time while learning 
songs. The mental grasp of rhythmic progression guides the 
singing. When later the children express their musical ideas in 
song, they use their sense of rhythm as they do their sense of 
melody, experimenting with the various measure-rhythms to find 
which will best express the idea to be conveyed. For instance, 
the children of seven years of age completed a song, after con- 
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centrated work upon it for several periods, and sang it to the 
school. Such public performance of a song is usually felt to be 
as final as if it were put into print, but several of the boys felt so 
sure that after all their song would have been more effective in 
another rhythm that they induced the rest of the group to recon- 
sider the matter. The rhythm was finally changed from three- to 
four-pulse, to the decided improvement of the song. 


SIGHT-READING OR NOTATION. 


Sight-reading or notation is commenced toward the end of 
the second school year. Since notation admits of more activity 
upon the part of the child than does sight-reading, we begin on 
that side. Ifa child can think a tone and place it correctly on the 
staff, he can conversely, when he sees the note on the staff, think 
the tone and utter it. Thus notation is a drill for sight-reading. 
Having become familiar through the ear-training work with the 
diatonic scale and the broken triads do-mt-sol, re-fa-la in all 
positions, the children are ready for a preparation for notation. 
They are given the facts concerning the G clef, the staff, and the 
names of the lines and spaces. The latter are memorized 
through writing of words on the staff by means of notes—as 
face, egg, bad, cage, cabbage, baggage, etc.—the teacher giving 
these to the children, and later the children to each other. 
This device has been found to retain its interest until a thorough 
drill has been accomplished. By experiment they find that if 
low do falls on ¢, high do falls also on e, etc.; and the idea of the 
octave is established. Actual notation begins here. A child 
makes a G clef, and by means of simple marks on the staff 
writes the scale which the group sings. The teacher erases first 
one and then two or more of these marks, and the children sing 
what are left (tone-thinking). To make a melody of what they 
are singing, rhythm is necessary, and they are led to see the use 
of rhythmic incidents—notes. To fix the idea of various values, 
one child writes the scale on the staff with whole notes, and the 
group sings it, giving the full value to each note. The next is 
asked to make these notes a little shorter, ‘‘so we need not sing 
so slowly;” the next, to shorten them still more: and so on until 


we sing the scale with sixteenth notes. Here the time signature 
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is easily introduced through their grasp of the rhythm idea. 
‘Knowing that the accented pulse begins the measure, they formu- 
late the rule for placing the bar. Now they are in possession of 
the required tools for melody-writing and -reading. By dictation 
each child in turn writes on the staff one of the familiar broken 
triads so given as to form a melody. The reading of this 
presents no difficulty, and while they sing, the teacher adds a 
rhythm-harmonic background. This first success in reading a 
melody is a surprise and pleasure to the child which tides him 
over the next step to be taken—the reading at sight of new 
intervals. These are added gradually until he is taking at dicta- 
tion any ordinary phrase. An interesting problem fr the child 
is to take a short melody and, leaving the bars in position, to 
change the rhythm, using the various time incidents as required ; 
or, by changing the position of the bars, find still other time 
problems. He is led to discover through his rhythmic sense 
that the melody he arranges must fill either four or eight 
measures. The object of encouraging the child to handle these 
symbols himself is to enable him to get a more vivid impression 
of them than he could by reading from a printed page. At nine 
years of age the children find this work an interesting game. 
One little girl frequently came early to school in order to “do 
queer things with time”’ by herself on the blackboard staff. The 
same method is followed in presenting the dotted note, rests, 
etc., although, as the notation of original songs begins at this 
time, many of the new problems are introduced in a more vital 
way by the requirements of the song. The children now have 
music copy-books in which they notate their original group 
songs as soon as completed. The songs are first written on the 
blackboard staff, each member of the group in turn doing a 
given amount of the notation. The process of notation is as 
follows: The teacher, having written the words of the song 
under the staff, plays a phrase from it upon the piano and calls 
for do. This having been correctly sung, the first child comes 
to the piano and locates this do to ascertain the key. He then 
plays the scale to find how many and what black notes are 
necessary for the signature. ( Later through drill he memorizes 
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the various key signatures, for the purpose of shortening this 
slow process.) The clef and key-signature being correct, the 
next child finds the rhythm by swinging and places the time- 
signature. Next, by reference to the words, the strong pulse is 
located and a bar placed before each. The pitches are desig- 4 
nated by simple marks on the lines and spaces. When these are 
all correctly placed, each child takes a measure and adds stems, 

dots, rests, or whatever is needed to complete the notation. 

When the song is correctly notated upon the board, each child iT 
copies it into his copy-book, where for the sake of compactness 
the words have been writen by the teacher. 

The problem of presenting the model scale and the various 
key-signatures in a vivid and interesting manner has not been 
worked out. The children have acquired a knowledge of these 
by the usual memorizing. At ten years they show a certain 
interest in acquiring facts, however, so the chief part of the 
memorizing is done at this time. 

In taking up two-part sight-reading the teacher has put upon 
| the board two-part exercises in various keys, allowing one half 
| of the group in turn to sing each part, that no premature limita- 


tion of voices to the alto shall occur. | 
May Roor Kern. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
| Laboratory School. 








[ Zo be continued. | 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY TEACHING IN THE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


- 


WHETHER or not history can be taught successfully to chil- 
dren below the high-school age depends upon one’s conception 
of “history.” If out of the many attempts at defining it, that 
by Droysen, “History is humanity becoming and being con- 
scious of itself,’ be chosen, then it is easy to understand, not 
only the possibility of teaching history to the young child, but 
the necessity, if he is to know himself and the society in which 
he lives. The problem thereafter becomes one of selection of 
subject-matter and of proper order of sequence. 

Fundamental principles do not differ so radically in the study 
of physical and social sciences that they cannot be arrived at 
through either. A child’s inheritance and training, even though 
he be but six or seven years old, may enabie him to approach 
these fundamental principles more easily through one avenue 
than through another, as a teacher’s inheritance and training 
may fit her to guide the child more truly along one road than 
along another; yet the end is always the same, and in history 
that end is an analysis of a complex whole to which the child is 
introduced upon becoming an inhabitant of this world. Through 
this analysis and comprehension must be secured the ability to 
work in harmony with the laws of physical and social forces. 

Whatever section of the world’s past be selected for the teach- 
ing of history, the aim is to enable the child to interpret society 
of which he finds himself a part, and his own part in that social 
whole. The way in which this can be done must differ with the 
age of the child, with his environment, and to some extent with 
the teacher who undertakes to develop in him power to modify 
his environment and to adapt himseif to possible future condi- 
tions different from those by which he may at the time be 
surrounded. This report, therefore, of work in history is an 
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attempt to solve this problem for an average group of young 
American children. 

The child of six knows, in a general way, that there are other 
families besides his own, and other occupations beside that in 
which his own father engages; but the dependence of families 
upon other families, and occupations upon other occupations, is 
made conscious to him in the kindergarten and first year in 
school, when his history is a study of typical social occupations. 

The city-born child of today opens his eyes to a world of 
exceeding complexity, and unless his attempts to inquire into 
and comprehend it are to a degree successful, his efforts grad- 
ually cease and interest is confined to a very small area. The 
teacher’s part is to make successful these early investigations, to 
stimulate to new investigations, and to develop power to inter- 
pret conditions. To do this she must see to it that the first 
conditions presented are simple. 

A desire to find out where the bread and butter which he 
eats comes from may lead the child into a comprehension of the 
farmer’s occupation and his own relation to it, to an understand- 
ing of processes which are as new and fascinating to him as the 
discoveries in his private laboratory are to the scientist. These 
processes are realities in the metamorphosis of matter which the 
child now meets for the first time. Thus a few typical occupa- 
tions developed in a year enable the child to enlarge very greatly 
his conception of the materials and processes by which the com- 
fort and convenience of life are secured. 

At this age, as well as in the year or two following (four or 
five to seven or eight), the child’s concepts are built up chiefly 
through his activities, rather than through his language faculty. 
He must therefore ‘‘play ”’ farmer, ranchman, miner, etc., and in 
his small way perform the occupations he would comprehend — 
not with imaginary materials, but with real ones, though his farm 
be but a 4X4 sand-box, his dairy but a glass bottle in which the 
cream is shaken or churned, and his mine the same sand-box at 
another time, modeled to represent the mountains from which 
the ore is extracted. His farmhouse, barns, fences, etc., must be 
real, though they are constructed of thin wood, blocks, or paper. 
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The construction in connection with the idea of the work is the 
reality for the child as for the farmer. 

But analysis of fundamentals must go farther than existing 
social conditions. It must seek to comprehend the beginnings. 
So in the next year the history is planned to analyze the 
beginnings of society. The child lives in a house and in his 
way has been engaged in constructing a house, and in so doing 
has gained some notion of the difficulties involved. But how 
did people ever learn to build houses, and what did they do 
before they knew how? The child has clothing, and has seen 
the animal or the plant from which it came; but how did the 
complex structure come to be, and what did people do before 
they found out how to make clothing? There are certain plants 
and certain animals which the child knows are good for food, 
and others which he has been told are not. How was the 
difference discovered, and how the processes which make food- 
getting so simple in his family? The child is surrounded with 
tools and various devices for the convenience of life; but what 
of the man who had none of these with which to assist his 
empty hands, either in supporting his life and that of his off- 
spring or in defending these? The child comprehends, to some 
extent, that there is order, direction, leadership, in his home, 
his school, his town; and, through his “plays” of the preceding 
year, that there is great differentiation of labor today. How did it 
all come about? These are some of the fundamental problems 
which the child of seven is to attack, and the solution of which 
is to give him a clearer insight into his world. 

As in the preceding year, ‘“‘play’’ is the mode of attack. 
The class is the tribe, and the sand-box its habitat, which moss 
from the greenhouse can convert into the pastures of a river 
valley, or stones and clay into a mountain region where caves 
form a natural shelter. The stick and stone united by a thong 
may make the spear the first invention and provide a weapon 
for attack and defense. Keen observation may enable the child 
to select clay for dishes, skins for clothing, and to choose a 
leader for a dangerous expedition, or to suggest combination 
with other tribes for attack upon a common enemy, or for 


defense in a common danger. 
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As the language faculty of the child has increased in a year, 
much more can be done in buildiug up concepts through its use 
than in the previous year. He can now comprehend more and 
can express his own ideas more fully. All his work tends to 
stimulate a desire to express himself. Throughout the year, 
too, it is the child’s initiative in attacking the problems which 
is of most educative value. As in the preceding year, his 
problems are real problems, and so far as he is able to solve 
them, he has not only gained a deeper insight into his world’s 
complexity, but has the joy and stimulus of successful effort 
along a line of investigation that to him is worth while; for he 
is primitive man, striving to find out by trying how he may con- 
trol nature, and in this experimentation discover nature’s laws. 

In the next year (average age, eight years) the study of 
society is related to definite localities and concerns peoples 
whose acts have been recorded. It thus becomes more concrete, 
and corresponds more nearly to what a child would regard as a 
“true” story. In the two years preceding, certain associations 
between the people and their social life and the land they 
occupy have been noted. The region occupied by the farmer 
differed from that occupied by the miner; and the advantages 
of a tribe ina river valley, from those of a tribe on the sea- 
coast or ina rocky or arid region. In the study for this year, 
therefore, the concepts already formed of shelter, food, clothing, 
inventions and discoveries, ideas of government and leadership, 
are to be enlarged and a closer approach made to the discov- 
eries and inventions which usher in the stage of progress we 
call “civilization.” The spirit of romance and adventure 
common to children of this age aids in introducing natural lines 
of travel and exploration into the countries about which the 
study is to center. The whole study gives opportunity for the 
exercise and training of imagination. 

A study of Homeric society is often used in schools as 
subject-matter for this age, and was used in the Laboratory of 
the Department of Education at one time. Biographical stories 
are frequently used, on the ground that they furnish the personal 
element necessary with children and help to develop moral 
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standards of conduct. It was felt, however, that better results 
might be obtained by attacking subject-matter of greater unity 
and broader dimensions, and one which furnished types of life 
that would be more universal. While the general aim for this 
year has varied little, the subject-matter has frequently been 
changed in order to discover that which might make it possible 
to carry on and develop the concepts of the preceding two years 
with new material, and that which would keep alert, on more 
difficult problems, the inquiring and inventive attitude of the 
child. In one year a study of the American Indians, with their 
inventions, customs, etc., was used, and this was followed by the 
discovery of the Indian by white men, and some of the explora- 
tions which made known the form of the earth and its larger 
geographical features and forces. 

It was particularly desired, however, that the child, who took 
up seriously in this year the use of symbols in reading, writing, 
and number, should realize the conditions in which these con- 
veniences originated. It was thought that the Phoenicians 
would best serve as the link between primitive man (after he had 
discovered the use of fire, metals, and agriculture, as developed 
in the second year) and the period in the world’s history when 
its form and some conception of its physical forces had been 
comprehended through actual contact in exploration and circum- 
navigation. 

In the study of the Phcenicians the habitat, from being a 
variable one, becomes fixed, and conditions unfavorable to the 
previous life-experience of the tribe must be overcome. Witha 
sea in front and mountains behind, agriculture and flocks and 
herds as a means of support were no longer possible. The con- 
ditions of the environment must be made to yield means of sub- 
sistence, therefore, if this tribe were to continue. How this 
could be done was the first problem given the children. Out of 
their past experience with primitive peoples they suggested that 
the sea might furnish fish and the mountains metals and timber, 
and that these, if means of conveyance were found, might be 
exchanged with other tribes for wheat, wool, etc. Here, then, 


was an opportunity for the development of trade and all its 
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attendant aids. The development of trade alone on sea and 
land would furnish subject-matter for a very valuable study. 
But this development must wait until the needs of these first 
carriers of the world’s commerce should evolve a system by which 
the products of a people could be measured and valued and 
records of transactions kept. At first, however, all trade would 
be by barter and values dependent upon supply and demand, as 
between neighboring tribes in the primitive period. 

As the people who depended largely upon outside tribes for 
food materials increased, and as their ability to supply something 
in exchange increased, certain localities were selected as furnish- 
ing largest returns for labor expended. Thus trade centers 
developed, around which grouped the peoples concerned in them 
and hence arose the necessity for’defending themselves and 
their wealth. This defense resulted in walled cities. Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Memphis were selected as types of cities among 
which the Phoenician merchants plied their trade, and Tyre and 
Sidon as Phoenician cities which became places for manufacture 
of the raw materials secured by trade. Many Bible stories had 
a new meaning when placed in this setting. 

In the study of society the child has now to comprehend a 
new type with its problems: the person who does not sell what 
he produces, but merely exchanges what others produce —the 
middleman and-his profit. To carry on his work successfully, 
the merchant or trader would have to invent, adopt, or adapt a 
system of measurements and weights; he would need a numeri- 
cal system and a system of records; he must plan how to utilize 
the labor of others, how to combine with others, and how to 
exclude others from his field of labor. The child has merely 
started on a line of investigation which, carried out through the 
years, will enable him to comprehend the commercial combina- 
tions which are the menace and the hope of the future. 

The origin of writing, number, weights, and measures was, 
from the child’s point of view, an attempt to solve the problem 
how he, a merchant trader from the Phcenician tribe, could tell 
the value of his merchandise as compared with that of other 
merchants, and how he could record promises to give him or 
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receive from him merchandise. The question of records seemed 
easiest, and the child who acted as trader at the time devised his 
own system of records. This was usually a picture of the 
articles exchanged, with marks by each to indicate the number. 
Thus a trade of fish for wheat was indicated by a bag and a fish 
opposite each other, with marks to indicate the number 
exchanged. When, however, other products were used in quantity, 
and it was necessary to select and name a part from the whole 
quantity, a more definite system was demanded. The ability to 
initiate solutions of problems which thus arose varied with dif- 
ferent groups of children and with the individuals within the 
group. Parts of the body as means of measurement were sug- 
gested by the teacher, and measurement made in spans and 
paces. The transition from a somewhat irregular unit to an 
adopted unit could usually be obtained from the class. For 
example, the distance from the middle finger to the elbow was 
used as a unit for measuring cloth, and called a “cubit.”” After 
this had been used in many measurements, the teacher one day 
told a story of a Phoenician who went to trade in cloth, and, 
noticing that the men in the market-place were of different 
heights, selected the man with the longest arm from whom to pur- 
chase cloth. The other merchants noted this, and called a meet- 
ing to decide what should be done. At this point the class was 
called upon for suggestions. One child thought that the shortest 
man’s arm might be taken as a standard, and others stop short 
of the elbow in their measurements; or that the little men meas- 
ure above the elbow. When, however, someone suggested that 
a middle-sized man be selected and the rest get sticks just the 
length of his cubit, all agreed that this would be better. 

No satisfactory way of deciding upon a natural unit of weight 
or liquid measure was conceived, so the present measurements 
were learned in using them. Divisions of a pound for weights 
were made in clay, each child planning what seemed to him the 
most serviceable form, and marking the weight while moist. 
The children devised at home scales with which to use their 
weights. These were then tested, improved, and constructed in 
the shop. Half-bushel, gallon, quart, pint, and gill measures 
were obtained, and their relations determined by measuring. 
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The numerical symbols were improved from time to time. 
One child introduced a line across four marks to indicate five, 
the common method of recording numbers of single games. 
Another child came one day and said that she knew a new way 
to count, and put upon the board the Roman numerals to X. 
The class was then interested in seeing how IV could indicate 
one less than V, VI one more, and that X was two V’s, and that 
less or more than X was indicated by the position of the I to the 
left or right of X. The pleasure of the class when they compre- 
hended the significance of this device proved how much a matter 


of thought a number scheme had been to them. 


Concurrent with this construction of a number system, neces- 
sity was felt for a more accurate method of record than rude 
pictures. The use of a part of a picture to stand for the whole, 
then of a sign to stand for a sound, resulting in an alphabet, was 
worked out with suggestions from the teacher. The arbitrariness 
of this system was reflected in two alphabets invented by the 
children. 

The symbols of social intercourse worked out naturally cen- 
tered about the trader and his experiences, for the child is still 
chiefly interested in himself and gains his concepts through his 
activities, and of course he is the trader. The method adopted 
was that of imaginary travels for exploration and trade. This 
form of story-telling and dramatization was used in the preceding 
year, but the events which could be narrated at the beginning of 
the year were chiefly confined to the experience of a primitive 
tribe. The trader had met with strange peoples, friendly or hos- 
tile; he had had to make his wants known by signs; he had 
asked only for things he knew about, and hence his increase in 
knowledge had been slight. Asthe year went on, more and more 
content was apparent in the stories of the children. They gradu- 
ally introduced the discovery of precious stones, new processes 
of manufacture, new devices, etc., thus carrying out, so far as 
they were able, the aim of the work: inquiry into the origin of 
products and development of processes which have transformed 
modes of living from primitive crude forms to the present com- 
plex industrial machinery. That glass was made from sand, that 
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the clay used for dishes in primitive times could be molded in 
more beautiful forms, burned hard by fire, and decorated with 
colors made from the metals of their mountains; that wool woven 
into cloth could be dyed with the beautiful purple from the shell 
fish of the sea; that the forests on their mountains contained wood 
and metals of great value to people of other countries— were 
some of the trade secrets woven into stories. The discovery of 
localities where copper, tin, gold, and silver existed supplied in a 
smaller area the motives which sent the explorers of the sixteenth 
century all over the world. 

It was nearly always discovered that some children in the 
beginning could not ‘“‘make up” a story as a whole, so the plan 
was sometimes adopted of having a story begun by one member 
of the class and carried on by different members, until all had 
had a share in making it. 

A large map was made one year, as an aid to story-telling. A 
galvanized iron pan, 5%4x3 feet, was secured. On the bottom of 
this the Mediterranean sea was indicated by blue enamel paint, 
then the surrounding countries built up around this with plaster 
of Paris and putty, covered with enamel paint in shades of. brown 
and green to distinguish mountains and plains. The sea was filled 
with water, and each trader loaded his boat with merchandise 
and sailed it to the land where he expected to trade. In doing 
so he must name the country and describe its people or something 
about them. The development of navigation was discussed so 
far as the interest and ingenuity of the children seemed to make 
it worth while. Means of guiding by the stars, representation of 
distance by a scale, the knotted cable as a means of determining 
rate of speed at sea, latitude and longitude to determine locality, 
were some of the points taken up. 

The amount of time given to this study averaged a half-hour 
a day for six months one year. This was decided to be too long 
and was then reduced to about three months. In the shorter 
period a wall-map was substituted for the relief map, and the 
explorations were carried only to the Semite and Egyptian coun- 
tries, instead of including Greece, Italy, Carthage, and Spain, as 
in the longer period. 
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Following the three months of study about the Phcenicians, 
the history was a consideration of the adaptation to environment 
of people in equatorial and polarregions. This included the dis- 
covery of these regions by explorers and a study of the causes of 
differences in climate. Nansenand Livingstone were selected as 
typical explorers, and their description of the life and customs 
of the people was used. The connection of this study with that 
of the Phcenicians was made by observing that Africa is a part of 
the coast along which the Phcenicians had traded and established 
colonies. Stories were then narrated of travelers who told about 
the heat of the South, the color of the people, and the animals in 
Africa. The story of Prince Henry of Portugal and the results 
of his scientific investigations and explorations around Africa 
were told. Paper relief-maps of Africa were given the children, 
on which they were to select what they considered the four 
largest rivers. They thought exploration into the country must 
have been by means of its rivers. The rivers were named by 
reference to a wall-map. Water-color paints were used to make 
prominent each river system. The mountains and deserts were 
next found, named, and colored; then the surrounding oceans, 
until finally the whole map had been studied. These maps were 
used in telling stories of travel and exploration, in order that the 
children should, if possible, gain a habit of referring to a map in 
their study of history. One child would announce as his object 
the discovery of the source of a certain river. In telling the 
story of this he would have to tell whether he was going ‘“‘ up” or 
‘“‘down”’ the river; whether he followed the main stream or one 
of its tributaries; whether he encountered falls or lakes; the 
character of the beginnings of the river when discovered ; ani- 
mals, plants, or people encountered. In this way the larger 
geographical features—equatorial zone, ocean currents, moun- 
tains, deserts, etc.—became familiar, with the causes of their 
formation. Incidentally the difference between a cape, an isth- 
mus, a peninsula, a bay, and a strait was learned, not as defini- 
tions, but as land and water forms met and needing differentiation. 

In the study of the Eskimo emphasis was laid on substitutes for 
the building material, textile fabrics, and vegetable foods found 
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in milder climates, and upon discovering the causes for the differ- 
ence in climate at the equator and at the poles. This led to a dis- 
cussion of the cause of seasons. The children watched the reports 
in the paper of the rising and setting time of the sun for several 
days before the equinox and for several days after. The lengthen- 
ing and shortening of the day in our latitude was the starting-point 
for discovering the differences in other latitudes. The black- 
board globe was used to show the circle of illumination with 
reference to the poles at different seasons of the year; then 
the tellurian watched in its revolutions. When the children 
seemed to have any difficulty in imaging the effects of the earth’s 
position at different seasons, the gas jet was lighted, the room 
darkened, and the globe carried about the illuminating center, the 
parts which received sunlight in different positions being noticed. 
The great wind and water currents and the forms of continents 
were studied in connection with the life of Columbus, and a con- 
trast between the ideas that then prevailed and present knowledge 
was attempted. 


If one can state what the child gained in this year, besides’ 


facility in language, the most striking thing would seem to be 
the enlarged concept of his world. He has, so far as his power 
of imagery would permit, himself lived through and worked out 
the progress of the nations through many hundred years, and 
his mind has grasped the necessities that have made men invent 
and thus solve the problems of progress. The interest which 
the child naturally takes in biography has been given a natural 
setting. His heroes are not isolated from the times in which 
they lived, but are men who are great because they achieved 
something for their fellow-men—not of the marvelous fairy-story 
order, but in the line of knowledge or power which has benefited 
all. In imagination the child has striven with nature to gain 
control through the recognition of nature’s forces and laws. To 
whatever extent he has realized this, to that extent he has entered 
upon the true line of progress—the industrial and economic side 
of human effort, upon which the literature and arts depend. In 


following a thought which is vital and fundamental throughout 
the year, and making the subdivisions of the subject simple, but 
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strong, the confusion is avoided that sometimes comes to children 
of this and a later age from too many stories, involving many 
characters and incidents. They have to some extent learned to 
take pleasure in the expansion of a great idea rather than the 
sensations of newness and change. In working as a class to 
accomplish a common aim they have learned to adapt themselves 
to the will of the majority and to appreciate the value of each 
one’s part to the whole. They have been taken through the 
history of the development of the race, not because a child 
necessarily lives through these stages in his development, but 
because in passing through these stages he can most easily gain 


the acquired inheritance of the race. 
Laura L. Runyon. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Laboratory School. 
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ELEMENTARY COOKING IN THE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL. 


THE cooking begins in the kindergarten. Foods such as 
cereals and fruits are selected, since these require the simplest 
preparation and but little variation in the manipulation of 
the materials. The children’s interest is in the active work 
which is done, either from direction or demonstration, and in the 
luncheon which they prepare and serve. The value of the work 
is in the nice handling and careful use of materials, and in the 
forming of habits of neatness and order. All this tends to cre- 
ate order not only in doing things of a practical nature, but also 
in planning. It is similar in nature to the organized play of the 
kindergarten in the influence it has on the social organization of 
the group. The observations made during the progress of the 
work are valuable as emphasizing a few regularly recurring phe- 
nomena. 

The cooking has particular educational value with the younger 
children in giving opportunity for individual work, initiative, and 
independence, and also in calling for group work, which encour- 
ages a spirit of helpfulness and nice adjustment of the individual 
personalities to the work of the group as a whole. It makes an 
appeal to children which is immediate and direct; and is of such 
a nature that it can be arranged in orderly sequence; so that, 
beginning with the simplest preparation of food to be served for 
luncheon, the children become interested in the materials used 
and in the processes involved in the preparation of these mate- 
rials. This makes it possible to introduce simple experiments 
previous to the cooking, which enable them to work out the form- 
ula and the steps used in preparation of the food. The sequence 
of work forms habits in their nature simple and direct, which 
can be built upon and further developed in later work where 
the processes are more involved; and on the social side where 
the interaction of work among the children requires a finer adjust- 
ment to the social life of the group. 
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The work as given to six-year-old children changes somewhat 
as regards both the attitude of the children and the manner of 
presentation in comparison with that given the kindergarten chil- 
dren, the materials being the same, that is, cereals and fruits. 
Grains are selected on account of their relation to the work in 
“‘ present occupations,” which is begun with the study of a typical 
grain farm. The interest in the cooking begins with the desire 
the child has to carry farther the occupation of the farmer and 
the miller, and to carry the food in its preparation to its final 
use. These foods also furnish the simplest illustration of the 
effect of heat and water on the starch and cellulose in preparing 
them for digestion. 

The various preparations of cereals are examined, the methods 
of preparation considered, and by means of experiments actually 
made the children compare difference in time required in cook- 
ing the different preparations and the reasons for this difference. 
In cooking each preparation they work out some new point in 
the application of heat and water. The general idea of the work 
on cereals has been to begin with the simplest use of fire and 
water, that is, by putting the starch of the grain into such condi- 
tion, both by breaking up mechanically the cellulose and by the 
effect of water on the starch granules, that mastication, taste, and 
all other processes of digestion are more easily accomplished. 
Then the idea of grinding the grains to shorten the process of 
cooking is introduced. Experiments are made to show ina gen- 
eral way the composition of the grain, the difference in the rela- 
tive amounts of starch and cellulose in the various grains, and 
the different preparations of grain found in the market, as hulled, 
cracked, ground, and flaked. 

Fruits and vegetables are selected in the year following, 
because the problems involved in their preparation can be made 
to originate from the materials used. From experiments sug- 
gested by actual work and formulated in class discussion the 
children are led to a solution of the problems which arise. In 
the actual preparation of a dish the chief interest is in the 
luncheon which is the purpose of the lesson in cooking, but the 
child soon discovers that unless he is sufficiently familiar with 
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materials and processes he is helpless to proceed. The inquiring 
attitude of children of this age opens up many questions, and 
also suggestions for their solution. 

In the experiments made in this year the interest is in seeing 
what happens and in making discoveries. The purpose of the 
experiment is often lost in the interest of the immediate process ; 
therefore the connection made by the teacher between the pur- 
pose of the experiment and the problem to be solved, though 
only a phase of the work, forms a new problem for the childen. 
For example, the potato is to be cooked. The child is led to 
compare it with the cereals previously studied. This leads to 
an analysis of the potato which completely engrosses him for the 
time being. After he discovers all he can about the potato, he 
is thrown back to the original problem of how to cook it. - This 
at once calls for an application of the facts discovered in 
the experiments. The fact that experimentation is continuous 
throughout the year, and that results are always made use of 
in some practical end, gives added value to each experiment in 
that each becomes part of a larger whole, the original problem 
growing larger and showing many sides. 

Increased power of observation is the result, and skill is 
acquired in handling materials and in controlling processes. 
The children become acquainted with simple chemical and 
physical facts in relation to the action of heat and water on the 
food constituents. 

Starch and cellulose were found in cereals studied in the 
previous year, and are now found in varying conditions in fruits 
and vegetables. The value of water as a food: constituent is 
considered ; also the flavoring principles, such as the essential 
oils, vegetable acids, sugar, and mineral salts. These are con- 
sidered, of course, with the younger children more in the part 
they have in giving character and flavor to the vegetable than in 











any nutritive value they possess. 

When the child begins with these practical activities he also 
gets an idea of the real value of number ; that is in using parts 
of a cup, and in using these fractional parts as units and then 
getting the relation of these units to a larger whole, he begins to 
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have an idea of simple fractions. From the manipulation of 
materials, and comparison of these by weight and measure, he 
gets in a concrete way a definite idea of proportion which later on 
can be made use of in abstract number. In connection with the 
balancing of the grains, to obtain the amount of water required 
for cooking, recipes are made for the preparations of the grains. 
He discovers the practical importance of the recipe and just 
what it is used for, namely, to give the materials and the quan- 
tities required. : 

The vegetables are analyzed in a crude way to discover their 
relative amounts of starch and water ; also the character of the 
juice and quality of cellulose. The different modes of 
cooking which effect the most desirable changes in the typical 
vegetables are obtained by means of experiment. The child’s 
attitude is one of inquiry, and the material presented in this year 
offers him possibilities for experimental work. 

In connection with the history the children take up primitive 
modes of cooking out of doors. In this connection are consid- 
ered primitive methods in the application of heat, such as roast- 
ing in hot ashes, on hot metal, stones, stone boiling, and hot 
stones buried in the ground. The children have two or three 
primitive feasts where they cook potatoes, corn, apples, chest- 
nuts, and some sort of meat. Application of heat under these 
new conditions serves as an occasion for the child to abstract 
the principle he has been using in connection with modern 
methods and apparatus. This abstraction was a necessary step 


in the control of the primitive fire-place. 
ALTHEA HARMER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Laboratory School. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PRIMITIVE TEXTILE WORK 
IN THE LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


TueE study of primitive forms of spinning and weaving is 
given in connection with the primitive history to illustrate fur- 
ther the life of people whose mode of living is simple and in 
direct contact with nature. This study also presents a craft 
which has an intimate place in the daily life of primitive people. 

It has been suggested that in the study of textiles we might 
present more profitably present conditions of manufacture than 
to return to unused methods. The advantage of returning to 
these earlier methods, aside from giving a richer content to the 
period of history the child is concerned with, is that it presents 
an important industry of today reduced to its simplest elements. 

The existing forms of the industry are too complex in the 
processes used, in the forms of the machines, and in organization, 
for children to comprehend. Whereas in primitive conditions 
we find the essential elements of the industry. Non-essentials 
are eliminated, and the basic principles stand out clear and 
definite. 

The child realizes the conditions of the period by reconstruct- 
ing for himself, with materials that would naturally be used by 
these people, a picture of their life. The materials are of such a 
nature that the child can reinvent processes and implements 
used. The dramatic instinct is appealed to in acting out the 
life and the occupations, the creative or artistic instinct in carry- 
ing a project to its end. The child’s joy in doing what other 
people have done finds an outlet while he is gaining power in 
handling materials and in controlling processes. These impulses 
and experiences are realized in the finished product, which holds 
the child’s interest throughout. The spinning and weaving are 
for the purpose of making blankets for the primitive family, and 
are done in a manner appropriate to the limitations of 7¢s life. 
The child also realizes in the progress of his work the artistic 
impulses of these primitive peoples, which are recalled in his 
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own quaint designs and color combinations. Such material is 
selected as will give pleasing results; that is to say the finished 
product should be beautiful, not alone from the child’s point of 
view, that there may be nothing in it to offend or interfere with 
his judgment of what is appropriate, but most of all, it should 
contribute to his standard of judgment in things of an artistic 
nature. 

In working out the different processes involved in making 
cloth, in using materials and implements suggested by neces- 
sity, and in observing the results reached by the people of the 
past, children realize the advance made in methods of work 
and can readily comprehend the meaning of industrial organiza- 
tion in its simple forms. This step precedes a more fruitful and 
concrete study of the later phases of industry; that is, of the 
household and domestic period which is richly illustrated in 
early colonial life. This again is followed by a study of the 
transition period, the era of inventions in England in the eight- 
eenth century, which indicates economic conditions leading to 
factory organization. The study of each phase of industry is 
simplified by following its natural development by making it 
coincide with the history which provides the social setting. It 
has a further advantage in following each period of development 
of the child himself. He is himself advancing socially by easy 
stages, of such nature as enable him to comprehend cause and 
effect in the organization of the particular phases of industry he 
is pursuing. 

When the child has passed through these different periods by 
means of actual direct work with materials, and observation of 
historical and economic facts, he can, in visiting the factory, grasp 
without mental confusion the essential and underlying principles 
of machines and processes, and the more subtle points in the 
organization of factory life. In addition to his intelligent 
insight into industrial life, and into its effect upon social life in 
history, the child gains experience of a scientific and xsthetic 
nature. 

The subject-matter relating to primitive forms of spinning 
and weaving is obtained from a study of museum collections, 
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ethnological reports, and such information and materials as can 
be obtained of present primitive peoples. 

REFERENCES: Otis T. Mason, Origin of Inventions, Woman's Share in 
Primitive Culture ; Charles Vickersman, Wool and Wool Spinning, Richard 
Marsden, Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 

In gathering materials for their own work and using only that 
which nature supplies, the children come to realize fully actual 
primitive conditions; their inventive spirit is stimulated, so that 
they are easily led to receive suggestions from the materials 
they use. They adapt and invent weaves suitable to flexi- 
ble and rigid grasses, invent simple looms, and as the work 
proceeds realize the advantage of a continuous strand. They 
twist grasses, vegetable and animal fibers, and weave them into 
coarse mats, to be used either as furnishings to the primitive hut 
or as clothing for the primitive dolls. By winding on the twig, 
the spindle is developed. The aim is so to arrange the work 
that the problem comes to the child from his actual work, and, if 
possible, in such a way that he discovers the solution; 2. ¢., each 
step in the process is so dependent on the nature of the material 
that the children make the steps logically and of their own 
initiative. 

The children gather together what they know from experience 
and from the work with fibers in Group III. They observe the 
difference in quality of the four typical kinds of cloth: wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. They examine samples of fibers in the natural 
state—the silk on the cocoon, cotton in the bolls, wool, as it is 
sheared from the sheep, flax as it is gathered from the field. They 
select the fiber which they think was probably used by peoples 
in primitive conditions, 7. ¢., that requiring the least preparation, 
reaching their conclusions by means of the following process: 
They unwind the silk from the cocoon ; find it fine, delicate, and 
difficult to handle. They remove the cotton from the bolls and 
separate the seeds from the fibers—a tedious task. Retted 
and unretted flax shows the long process of decay necessary to 
remove the fibers from the stalk. They examine the length 
and strength of each fiber to decide which one would probably 
be used by people in primitive conditions. The children do not 
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mention wool directly, but mention skins and furs. Otis T. 
Mason’s chapter on the ‘Skin Dresser,” as to how the primitive 
woman prepared the skins brought home by the hunter, was read 
to them. Illustrations of the scrapers were shown. Bird skins 
for the softer and more pliable undergarment were mentioned. 
The question of how these were pieced together came up, and 
the primitive method of sewing was described, as a process of 
piercing with a bone awl or fish-bone and tying together with 
tendons. The children bring from home leather or skins, any 
large fish-bones they can find, and tendons in order to repeat 
their work. 

A fleece is examined and methods of shearing talked over. 
The next step in order should be a visit to a sheep ranch. If 
this is impossible, the children can substitute photographs and 
the relation of personal experiences. The relative quality of 
the different parts of the fleece is observed, and also the duties 
of the wool “sorter.” Feltings, tarred locks, brands, and wool 
from lower parts of the legs are removed and spun into coarse 
yarn. The long, clean wool from neck, breast, and shoulders is 
made into yarn for the finer cloth. The back is usually full of 
burrs and more or less matted, requiring care before spinning. 
The children work out the whole process in detail for themselves 
by means of a series of experiments. They take wool from the 
fleece and get it into condition for spinning. The first thing 
that naturally suggests itself to them is to wash or ‘“‘scour”’ it. 
Each child tries spinning both “scoured” and raw wool for the 
purpose of comparison. The oily fibers of the raw wool slip 
apart easily; the harsh, dry fibers of the scoured wool are matted 
together and difficult to manipulate. Thus they find from expe- 
rience the reason for using unscoured wool in hand-spinning. 

In order to spin wool in any quantity, burrs and dirt are 
first removed from the raw wool. One child suggested, in 
order to facilitate the process: “If you spread the fibers like 
a cobweb, the ‘dirt will fall out.” Three questions were raised 
in the course of the work: How would the fibers have to be 
arranged to make an even thread? How would the cross-fibers 
interfere with the evenness of the thread? How would dirt 
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interfere? At the end of the lesson the children formulated the 
purpose and method of carding. A clean fluffy mass of wool 
was drawn out in a long “sliver’”’ one inch wide. Where thin 
places occurred they fitted in loose strands of wool. This gave 
them a clearer idea of the interlocking of the wool, due to the 
wavy character of the fiber. Carding implements were worked 
out. One wanted to bring a comb; they tried fastening pins in 
cardboard and making a comb of wood with several coarse teeth 
to take the place of the fingers. The fleece, as a whole, and 
even raw wool were new to nearly all the children. Many ques- 
tions were asked, such as this: ‘‘What is the difference between 
hair and wool?’ Wool and hair were examined under the 
microscope and sketches made for the children of the micro- 
scopical appearance of the two, showing the rough, scaly sur- 
face of the wool. 

In dressing their dolls for the primitive houses, the children 
wanted to make a woolen blanket. Wool was selected for spin- 
ning the thread, and in half an hour they learned how to spin 
rather coarse thread, and in the second half-hour spun enough 
thread for the blanket. The children spun the thread in various 
ways, and at the end of the lesson they were shown how the 
mother in primitive times probably spun thread by rolling it on 
her knee. 

When the sliver was too thick, the wool simply matted 
together; it would not interlock to make a hard twisted thread. 
The children tested the difference between matted wool and 
spun thread; also experimented to find the greatest number of 
fibers which would spin without matting. They gathered smooth 
twigs in an open lot near by and wound their spun thread to pre- 
vent tangling. 

The child easily discovers that, when the end of the thread is 
left free and the twig is dropped, the twist is lost and the thread 
unwound. He reasons that by twirling the twig in the opposite 
direction the twig can be made to do the work he.had previously 
done by rolling against his knee. He discovers also that when 
the twig is weighted with thread it draws out the carded wool 
and assists in the spinning. 
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Some of the children found it rather tedious to spin enough 
thread to finish the blanket. One child suggested that it was 
rather a slow way to spin. Attention was called to a spindle 
which was full of thread, and its spinning was compared with 
that of another spindle which was nearly empty. The full spin- 
dle could be twirled rapidly, as the carded wool was drawn from 
it. They thought of all kinds of materials which they might 
use to weight the spindle stick artificially, but the clay from 
the studio seemed easiest to use. They made whorls of clay and 
spun in this fashion. 

The twig was weighted artificially with clay, stone, or wood, 
which suggested the whorl and its use in balancing and giving 
greater speed to the spindle. The advantage of having the 
whorl in the shape of a disk, to secure smoothness of motion 
was taken up as a problem. The children were pleased with 
the idea of the derivation of the toy top from the spindle, with 
the idea that when they were playing with tops they were doing 
what the child of long ago did when he imitated his mother’s 
spinning. 

A distaff and spindle were made in the shop, and each 
child practiced spinning a fine, smooth thread. They compared 
this with hand-spinning, and showed that it took less time and 
labor to produce the same amount of thread —many more fibers 
were made to interlock, and the thread was more uniformly 
twisted. Thus, by comparing in each case the handwork and 
that done by the crude implements, they were brought to realize 
the advance made in this first step in spinning. 

The children changed the disks of their spindles in order to 
spin as the Italian women do, the spindle being twirled on the 
knee, and spun in the air. They found that it spun more 
easily and for a much longer time. They observed without 
suggestion that it was because there was nothing to stop it. 
They were asked whether there is anything to stop it if it 
is twirled in the air, and one child answered “no.” They sug- 
gested that it might go on forever if there were nothing to stop 
it. A child said that it must be the drawing out of the carded 
wool that disturbed the spinning. They tried drawing out the 
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strand before twirling the spindle. The twirling was found to 
decrease in rapidity almost as readily as when the carded wool 
was drawn out at the same time. The children then believed 
that the air must disturb the spinning. Another child observed 
that of course it must be the air, as air has weight, and men- 
tioned gravitation, and the air held to the earth by its weight. 

The thread was made too fine for weaving. After having 
analyzed the structure of thread, they prepared to make “ three- 
ply” yarn of the thread they had spun. They worked out the 
idea that the strands would have to be twisted together in the 
same manner as they had spun the yarn; that the various strands 
would have to be drawn out evenly, thus necessitating a frame on 
which the bobbins or spindle-sticks could revolve. The children 
held three bobbins in position, and then measured for the desired 
shape and size of the frame. 

The yarn was ready to be scoured and dyed. The children 
saw quickly the advantage of having the yarn in loose hanks for 
dyeing. They wound the skeins about the backs of two chairs, 
one child delivering the yarn from the bobbin while another 
regulated it. They found it slow work and succeeded in 
making very small skeins. From this they were led to make 
something similar to the bobbin frame upon which to wind the 
skeins. A simple reel was. made in the shop. The yarn from 
the spindles was wound into loose hanks for dyeing. As a 
preparation for weaving, cloth was examined, and its structure 
and texture compared with the mats and baskets they had pre- 
viously woven. 

The fact that weaving of materials that did not require 
spinning must have long preceded the invention of spinning was 
made clear from their own experience and in the examination of 
the work of present-day primitive peoples, in the following man- 
ner: The textile work of the primitive peoples of today was 
examined, and found to consist chiefly of grasses and various 
other raw materials. The beaten bark or “tapa” of the 
Hawaiians showed the interlacing of fibers. Discovery of a cast 
fleece matted after exposure to rain and sun may have suggested 
primitive cloth-making. The effect of water and heat on wool 
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was tried, and in some cases resulted in a fine piece of felt. 
The weaving of a rush mat from the chance placing of the reeds 
forming a sort of pattern on the clay floor of a primitive hut 
was suggested as a probable origin of pattern-weaving. The 
children gave the cocoon, the bird’s nest, and the spider’s web 
as instances of weaving. In the cloth the interlacing was found 
to be regularly adjusted into two sets of threads, respectively 
“warp” and ‘‘woof.” 

Each child explained his way of constructing aloom. The 
two beams to hold the warp in position, and the two cross-beams 
to keep them stretched. It was very simple, the children using 
only materials which they are likely to find in the woods, no 
prepared lumber or shop tools being used. 

They made a loom of four twigs tied together with the 
thread they had spun. The warp and woof of the cloth was 
examined and reasons for having the warp stronger were expe- 
rienced in the weaving. 

A blanket was woven of the thread which they had spun. A 
few children finished their blankets in one hour. In the next 
period the blanket was cut from the loom, and the ends tied in 
a fringe. The blankets were then scoured and washed. The 
blanket being completed, we reviewed the work done during 
the quarter. The children sorted, teased, carded, and spun. 
The different processes making up the series were thus brought 
together, enabling the children to realize as a whole this stage 
of the industry. ALTHEA HARMER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Laboratory School. 
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LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
III. 


Ir is not altogether easy, among the many ends that may well 
be served by literature, to fix upon the pre-eminent aim to which 
all others should be subservient. Nor, with all the wealth of 
letters before us from which to choose, is it a quite simple mat- 
ter to select that which shall from year to year meet the special 
needs of children and further our general design. And when 
we have encountered these difficulties with such success as we 
may, there remains a third to give us pause. It is the question 
of method: How shall we bring pupil and material together so 
that the pupil’s mind shall most readily take the material into 
itself and make it over into substance of its own life and means 
of growth? 

No one of us, we May assume, can answer this question once 
for all even for himself. With a material varying so widely 
within itself as literature, and with the living souls of pupils not 
only varying from one another by countless differences, but 
within themselves by the very process of life suffering progres- 
sive transformation, he who depends too securely upon any fixed 
method is lost. He is lost, that is to say, if by method we mean 
a system of devices for securing definite results. Devices no 
doubt must be employed, but of these I shall say little. What 
I am more deeply concerned with is something more vital— 
the conceptions of human nature, its needs, and its mode of 
healthy growth, whether in adult or in child, by which the 
teacher of literature must be steadily guided. It is by these 
conceptions that he must test all the devices, the ways and means 
of instruction, that clamor for acceptance in the schoolroom. It 
is from these conceptions and from the nature of literature that 
he evolves his principles of conduct, his method in broader sense. 

At the risk of repeating some points already made, I venture 
to run over the notions that most concern me as a teacher of 
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literature. They are these: Every human soul is an activity of 
thinking, feeling, and willing, eternally distinct and different 
from every other, mysteriously isolated in the midst of myriad 
forms of life and myriad soul activities. This isolated soul is 
nevertheless so akin to the environing world that for its own 
growth, the realization of its own nature, it is primarily dependent 
on its environment. For material for growth, for nutriment, it 
is absolutely so dependent. Out of its environment must come 
the provocation to the activities of the senses which the mind in 
its turn must take up and transform into experiences of the soul. 
Yet, though the material offered for these experiences be the 
same, no two souls, we may well believe, ever selected from it 
exactly the same elements. Certainly no two ever transformed 
these elements into identical lives. The subtile power of trans- 
mutation resides in the soul itself. Not a mechanical force, but 
a vital force, its natural action is relatively slow, obscure, secret, 
eluding even the consciousness of him who is undergoing trans- 
formation. For effective and healthy action it’ requires time 
and freedom and something of quiet. Above all, the slow 
progress of the soul from potentialities of feeling and willing to 
a sane and noble and intelligent life of emotion and volition must 
be largely unconscious. The power of the soul to receive 
impressions, and to transform them into sympathy and love and 
pleasure and aspiration, is at all times far beyond its power to 
analyze its own experience, and even to give it simple utterance. 
To deprive any soul of the opportunity for experience till it 
acquire a commensurate power of analysis and expression is to 
cut it off from its most natural mode of growth. In children, at 
all events, expression is likely to be wholesome only so far as it 
is natural and spontaneous. A forced and premature effort at 
analysis and expression creates an unhealthy self-consciousness, 
and, if persisted in, is likely to make prigs and hypocrites. The 
earliest developed and most unconscious modes of self-expression 
are tone, bodily movements, and facial expression. Relatively 
much later comes the power to utter the self by articulate speech 
and chosen word. When the child enters school the former 
modes of expression are already developed to a point far in 
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advance of his power of speech, although still lagging far 
behind his power to receive and assimilate ideas, life. 

If these notions are well founded, they necessitate certain 
conclusions as to the duty of the school in general, and the 
teacher of literature in particular. It becomes incumbent on 
them, in the first place, to supply to the child for him to make 
over into his own substance a measure of life that shall not be 
strictly limited by his power of expression ; secondly, to give 
the already established powers of expression opportunity for 
growth through healthy exercise; and, thirdly, to help the child 
to the acquirement of such further powers of being and expres- 
sion as his actual development at any time makes possible and 
desirable. I shall touch upon these points, of course, only as 
they concern the teacher of literature. 

What may be looked upon as the first, and perhaps the most 
important, phase of method in literature appears in the very 
choice of material. Life begets life and nourishes it. If the 
pupil at any age is to gain through literature increased power of 
feeling and thinking, of judging and acting, we must present 
him literature that invites him to feel and think, to judge and 
will. To give him courage, confidence in his own thinking, we 
must supply phases of life that in substance are well within the 
range of his experience, however novel they may be in form. 
To give that courage exercise, to challenge it to increased activ- 
ity, we must sometimes use literature that calls upon the pupil 
for thought and judgment, where to think and to judge requires 
a distinct effort on his part. To give sustenance to powers 
existing as yet only as ill-defined impulses, as “stirrings of 
inquietude,” as fugitive shadows of emotion and aspiration, yet 
necessary to the fulness and beauty of life, we may now and 
then make use of literature that eludes the pupil’s conscious 
grasp and altogether transcends his power of conscious expres- 
sion. 


Naturally, as feeling antedates distinct thought, is the mys- 
tic, inchoate stage of thought and will, the literature chosen for 
this last purpose must be for the most part in that form in which 
thought seeks expression when most highly emotionalized, held 
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in solution, as it were, in emotion—poetry. Moreover, since 
poetry holds thought and emotion in this closer union, and by 
virtue of its idealized tone and measured movement makes more 
potent and subtile appeal to the complete life within us, it must 
supply a large part of the material used for the furtherance of 
the other purposes also, must constitute a good share of the 
course in literature. And as beauty is the great joy-giver, the 
inspirer of love, and quickener of aspirations, not only all the 
poetry in use, but all the prose, must have living beauty of form 
and spirit. 

After the choosing of material vital in substance and form, 
the next demand to be made upon the teacher is that he show 
his faith by works. If he really believe in the power of litera- 
ture that is instinct with life, and in the mind’s inherent power 
of growth by selection, assimilation, and transformation of the 
elements of growth presented to it in literature and life, his 
main effort will be merely to remove the barriers that at any 
time exist to keep literature and minds apart, to give the mind 
freedom of approach to literature, freedom of contact with it. 
The special nature of his work at any given time will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the barriers that most urgently demand 
removal. And this depends in its turn upon the form of the 
literature and the stage of development already reached by the 
pupil. 

Until the child has learned to read easily, he is dependent on 
the voice of others for his access to literature. This is the stage 
at which the school receives him first, and with the best efforts 
of the school it is usually several years before the child reads 
well enough to find easy access in any other way. This com- 
plete dependence of the child on the teacher gives the latter at 
once a great responsibility and a great opportunity. Recogniz- 
ing that the value of the literature used here as much as of that 
used elsewhere is dependent, not upon substance alone nor upon 
form alone, but upon the vital union of the two, he must hold 
himself to a faithful presentation of the most artistic accessible 
version of the prose tales and to an equally faithful rendering of 


the poems. What this means is so much more generally recog- 
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nized in case of the tales than of the poems that I desire to 
dwell mainly upon its meaning in the latter case. 

The various modes of handling Hiawatha may make the point 
clear. Not infrequently one is told that Azawatha is used for 
primary literature, only to discover a little later that the poem 
is never seen or heard inside the schoolroom. The bare outline 
of certain portions of the story as Longfellow tells it—sings 
it—is rehearsed more or less glibly in prose, and fixed in the 
children’s minds by a good deal of perfunctory reproduction in 
such halting and unbeautiful prose as the teacher’s version can 
inspire in children of unready tongues and scant vocabulary. 
Considerable effort is given also to the enforcing of practical 
lessons in economy and morals derived from the story—a thing 
that children are very apt in as far as words go. But of what 
makes Hiawatha—not a trace. The allurement of the forest, 
the feeling of the earth under our feet, of treetops rising high in 
the airy spaces above us, the friendly call of squirrel and bird, 
the kindred voices of the wind and the brook, the wide waters 
of Gitchee Gumee stretching into mysterious splendors of sunset, 
and the glooms and shadows of night—all these are lacking. 
And with these gone, the strange charm of the Indian life is 
gone, dependent as it is on its kinship to us, on the one hand, 
and its mystic relationship to the earth-life, on the other; its 
freedom of communion with four-footed creatures of the forest 
and all the denizens of air and water, its reaching out in dim 
ancestral memories and traditions to moon and star, the over- 
arching sky, and the invisible winds of heaven. The sense is 
gone of omnipresent mysterious life enfolding us, murmuring to 
us in voices multitudinous, hushed, and whispering, but sweet 
and clear to one who walks the forest paths with loving feet, and 
lingers and listens as he goes. 

The bare action the poorest teacher of us can narrate in his 
own prose, but along with the action to suggest this rich world 
of emotion with its subtile tones, its elusive moods, its instincts 
of primitive man, its foreshadowings of the man-to-be, demands 
the poet’s own verse, this unrhymed trochaic measure, half 
recitative, half lyric, in which the poet caught and preserved 
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forever the fitful voices of forest and wave. The child’s suscep- 
tibility to tone and movement is so far in advance of his unaided 
power of interpreting words that the music of the verse is the 
necessary medium by which the poet’s thought and emotion are 
translated into emotion and thought in the child. 

That they are so translated the teacher may make sure, not by 
probing question and demand for reproduction in the child’s own 
words, but by watching the child’s unconscious revelation of his 
mood in his attitude as he listens; in the changing expression of 
his face; in his gesture; in his tone as he catches up the poet’s own 
words and repeats them for sheer joy in them; in the effect upon 
his play ; in the recurrence in his own speech of words and phrases 
of the poet; and in his longing to put hands on the pages, to own 
for himself the book that embodies in baffling symbols all the 
life that fascinates him. If other tests are needed, and some 
other mode of reproduction of the more tangible phases of the 
poem is insisted on than the repetition of the poet’s own words, 
we may call to our aid a means of expression which the child 
delights in, and which is far less likely than the ordinary form of 
reproduction to make him self-conscious and awkward — draw- 
ing and molding and various forms of construction with the 
hand. This at the same time satisfies the demand of the teacher’s 
conscience for tangible results, gives exercise to the child’s 
imagination in a form of expression he already craves, and 
leaves the shy child-soul, undisturbed, to the silent, unconscious 
transmutation of the life of the poem into elements of his own 
being. 

As soon as may be the barrier of the printed symbol must be 
removed and the child brought into direct contact with literature 
through his own eyes. To this end I would have the book 
before the child from the first; would have the teacher, though 
he know tale or poem by heart, keep loving hand on the book, 
refer to it freely, and often let a group of children gather close 
to look upon the page and follow the lines as he reads. Often 
let them in passages they know by heart try to gather from the 
half-known printed symbols the familiar tones. As time goes on 
and the symbols become less and less a hindrance, the book 
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must be more and more relied on, till to pupil as to master all 
consciousness of hindrance is gone, and as the eye falls on the 
printed symbol the ear hears the symbolic tone and the mind is 
aware of the thought and feeling symbolized by both alike. 

If our aim in teaching and studying literature were merely to 
get and tu give information, we might be content to ignore tone, 
to pass from printed mark to idea oblivious of tone and all that 
it suggests; but since our aim is life, and since to literature as 
art language is always spoken, is always a body of symbolic 
sounds conveying thought and feeling, not merely by fixed sig- 
nificance of printed symbol, but by subtile and varying sugges- 
tion of movement and tones, we can never reach a point where 
tone and movement can be safely ignored. In the earliest work, 
as we have seen, we depend on them, through the medium of 
the teacher’s voice, to enlarge the child’s limited power of inter- 
preting words and to give him the same joy and freedom that he 
feels in music. Later it becomes no small part of the teacher’s 
duty even in prose, a still greater part in poetry, to increase the 
pupil’s power of apprehending subtile differences of movement 
and tone as well as of visual image, that through them the pupil 
may more readily enter into the heart of the author, think his 
thought and feel his emotion, look out upon a world bathed in 
the same spiritual atmosphere. 

Much of this must still be accomplished through the teacher’s 
own reading. Nowhere in the elementary school can we venture 
on much technical instruction in literary art whether of prose or 
of poetry. To do so would very likely be to misplice emphasis 
and substitute a crude and priggish pleasure in criticism for the 
vital pleasure we seek to give. Yet directly in his own reading 
and indirectly in guiding the reading of his pupils, the teacher 
will find demand for every bit of knowledge he can muster of 
art forms as well as of life. And pupils should go from the 
elementary school to the secondary school with their suscepti- 
bilities to art all alive, with quickened and intelligent vision, and 
ear and voice trained to perceive and render harmonies of tone. 

Other difficulties besides those of form and art stand in the 
way of the young pupil’s appreciating and making his own the 
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life that is presented him in literature. He encounters life in 
forms foreign to his experience and mode of thought, and he 
needs, very likely, some help from the teacher in appropriating 
this life. He meets varying ideals of conduct, ideals sometimes 
running counter to all that he is familiar with. In following 
individual lives in books, he sometimes finds himself confronted 
with perplexing and conflicting demands for action, with ques- 
tions of life far too complex and difficult to be answered off- 
hand by any ready-made maxim or moral rule of thumb. 

In all these cases, and in how many more, the teacher is 
bound to give help if he can. And in giving it he should be 
at once reserved and generous. He should give of his best, 
but he should remember the sanctity of each soul before him, 
its right to grow by its own experience, its need of silence and 
reserve. He should remember that it is not just a pupil to pour 
information into that he faces, but a growing human being. As 
far as he speaks, he should speak to pupils as to friends, frankly 
and honestly, without condescension and without affectation. 
But he must remember they are not ready for all life all at once, 
even if his experience encompassed it; and he must not press 
them too far for judgment and feeling. Within the limits set by 
the development of his pupils he should think with them, ques- 
tion and judge with them, laugh with them, and silently feel with 
them. Beyond that he must be content to wait for the silent 
working of the inner forces of life and their own experience to 
take up the substance of what they read and transmute it into 
powers of minc and heart. 

It will be seen that I plead for more unconsciousness on the 
pupil’s part and for less dependence on rigid tests of progress 
than the present school ideal is inclined to permit. That ideal 
has grown up largely, I must believe, out of the preponderating 
importance so long given to arithmetic and latterly to the 
natural sciences, and out of the very natural desire to see 
results, measurable results, of our efforts from day to day. 
The teacher of literature will do well from the first to face 
the fact that if he really teaches literature he cannot expect such 
results. He is dealing with things imponderable, intangible, 
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immeasurable, with hope and love and faith, with subtile joys and 
apprehensions, with fear and courage and baseness and high- 
mindedness, with pleasures of sense and joys of spirit and con- 
tentment of the heart, with action and feeling, with the things 
that make and manifest character. Not for him, then, are the 
quick response, and the pleasure of seeing from day to day just 
what he has accomplished. In the face sometimes of apparent 
sluggishness and torpor in pupils, often of apparent indifference, 
he must keep a stout heart and work on, keep faith in the possi- 
bility and the value of what he is trying to do, and remember 
that inevitably the process of life is slow, working beneath the 
surface, and becoming evident only with lapse of time. If 
he can be content with his pupils’ unconscious expression and 
revelation of what is going on within them, he may find much to 
sustain his courage even from the passing day. As weeks grow 
to months, he will find the faces of boys and girls here and 
there kindling with a quicker sense of life, their speech showing 
a deepening judgment and sympathy. And as not months but 
years pass, echoes will come to him now and then from lives 
that are fuller and sweeter because through literature he touched 


them as they went their way. 
J. RosEe Cosy. 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
Department of Literature. 


























BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education. By KATHARINE ELIza- 
BETH Dopp. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1903. 


THE culture-epoch theory in education, like the recapitulation theory in biology‘ 
is undergoing a promising transformation. The conception no longer is that the indi- 
vidual is compelled to pass through certain periods of development simply because 
his animal or human progenitors passed through like states. The emphasis has 
shifted to the common forces and elements in the life and social process. We now 
believe that the human organism goes through a series of states approximating in 
some respects those of his animal ancestors, just because the same life-causes, acting 
under similar conditions, bring about like results. Upon the social and educational 
side we turn to history, not for light upon what the child st go through, or must be 
made to go through, but for help in interpreting the development which he is actually 
going through, and for light in guiding that growth. 

This means that the historical method is invading the business of education, and 
is likely to be one of the most fundamental forces in directing its immediate future. 
In some sense, every advance in civilization makes the problem of education more 
and more difficult. It widens the distance between the immaturity of the child (which 
remains, so far as we know, practically unchanged upon the physical or heredity 
side) and the comprehensive, complex, remote, and subtle conditions which he needs 
to master. The newcomers into civilization find themselves face to face with tech- 
nical, mechanical, and intellectual devices and resources in the development of which 
they have had no share or lot; and which are so far beyond them that they have no 
instinctive or natural means of understanding them. The problem of education—the 
problem of establishing vital connections between the immature child and the cultural 
and technical achievements of adult life —thus continually increases in difficulty. It 
is coming to be recognized that the historical method, more than any one thing, is the 
key which unlocks difficulties. By knowing the social and intellectual conditions 
under which arose a given industrial device, plan of government, or type of scientific 
interest and theory, and by presenting that to the child in connection with its social 
and human context, we put him in the simplest and freest attitude toward it. In my 
judgment, Dr. Dopp’s book is the most helpful thing that has yet been published in 
the way of giving to teachers this point of view, and of putting them into scholarly 
and sane relations to the material involved in working it out on its educational side. 

The various stages of social development are briefly and yet scientifically described 
from the hunting, fishing, pastoral, and agricultural stages, the age of metals, travel, 
trade, and transportation, the city-state, the feudal system, the handicraft system, or 
period of town economy, up to the industrial system of today, or period of national 
economy. ‘The special value for the teacher of this summary is that it not merely 
gives the external facts in a clear way, but also sets forth the mental attitudes and 
atmosphere that cluster about and are promoted by each period. This last point is 
brought out with special force in the third chapter, “Origins of Attitudes that Under- 
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lie Industry,” in which a lucid and straightforward psychological interpretation is 
given of the evolution of the race-interest in various forms of work and play. For 
example, it is shown how the pastoral stage is closely related to the evolution of art 
and of games, especially various forms of athletic tests. The growth of interest in 
animals and animal activities, and of their imitative dramatic reproduction, is sug- 
gested. The relation of the industrial activities of spinning, weaving, etc., to the 
evolution of conscious interest in rhythm is brought out, etc. 

In the fourth chapter the development of interest in various forms of work and 
play is taken up as that shows itself in the child. Points of similarity in the interests of 
the child with those of various periods in the race are indicated, not on the ground 
that the child is predestined to recapitulate the cultural development of the race, but 
because, having the same career to achieve, there is a present organic necessity for 
the genesis and growth of similar typical attitudes. With sure, clear touch the drama 
of psychic evolution in the child is delineated. Practical suggestions are made as to 
ways in which the teacher can seek and find in the records of the corresponding devel- 
opment of the race, methods and materials with which, not to humor the child, but 
to assist him in more complete and effective reattainment of the splendid achievements 
of the race. 

The book concludes with a reinterpretation of the educational significance of 
various occupations and industries in the school. It would be difficult to find a more 
luminous statement of the educational import of all that goes by the name of manual 
training, constructive, and occupational work than is presented in this chapter. Many 
readers will, I am sure, agree with the reviewer in satisfaction at the hint given in one 
passage that there are other volumes in preparation which will put under the working 
command of teachers some of the wealth of material which is now locked up in the 
report and museums of ethnologists and sociologists. We are emerging from a time 
in which manual training and constructive work are regarded, in the lower grades, as 
a form of “busy-work” or a concession to the desire of the child for amusement, 
and in the upper grades, as having a distinctively technical, or even utilitarian and pro- 
fessional, aim. I know nothing in recent literature more likely to be effective in 
promoting this educational change and in bringing to light its significant possibilities 
than the volume now under review. 

In conclusion, one ought to recognize the simplicity and clearness of the 
style of the volume. Because of the ease with which the material is handled and 
presented, it is likely that only the expert will adequately recognize the amount of 
actual scholarship and research packed into this little volume of two hundred pages. 
As a combination of fidelity to fact and truly popular presentation, it may well serve 


as a model for like attempts in the future. 
JoHN DEWEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Boston, July 6 to 10, 1903. 


THIS year it is Boston that is to receive the educational host, and from all 
accounts the eastern center of culture has, under the able administration of 
President Eliot, prepared a welcome for all. The Official Bulletin issued by 
Secretary Irwin E. Shepard, Winona, Minn., gives full information in regard 
to fares, side trips, hotels and lodging houses, local afternoon excursions, 
mail, and indeed it anticipates all questions that might be raised by anyone 
who wished the minutest information in regard to the great gathering. The 
arrangements seem to be ahead of anything ever attempted, and the meeting 
ought to be one of the most profitable in the history of the Association. The 
limitations of space prevent us from reprinting the Announcement, but copies 
may be had by addressing Mr. Shepard. The general directions and the 
program are given here so that our readers may know of the attractions and 
be able to appreciate our enthusiastic advocacy. 


PROGRAMS. 
GENERAL SESSIONS. 
(Session in Mechanics Hall.) 
Monpay EveENING, Juty 6. 


Blessing—Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. John L. Bates, governor of the commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
Hon, Patrick A, Collins, mayor of the city of Boston; Henry S, Pritchett, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techology, Boston, Mass. 

Repites—Albert G. Lane, district superintendent of schools, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

1, President’s Address—‘* The New Definition of the Cultivated Man,”’ Charles W. Eliot, president 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. “The Jeopardy of the Culture Element in Education’’— E, Benjamin Andrews, chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


TuEspAy EvENING, JULY 7. 


Topic: ** Manual, Trade, and Technical Education’’— Calvin M. Woodward, professor of mathe- 
matics and dean of the School of Engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Robert H. 
Thurston, professor of mechanical engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥Y.; Thomas M. Balliet, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass. ; Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JuLy 8. 


Topic: ‘* School Gardens, City School Yards, and the Surroundings of Rural Schools”—Orville T, 
Bright, principal of the James R. Doolittle School, Chicago, Ill,; Charles R, Skinner, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. Charles B. Aycock, governor of North Carolina; Henry 
L. Clapp, principal of the George Putnam School, Boston, Mass. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 9. 


1. ‘*The Teaching of Civics and Good Citizenship in the Public Schools’—R. W. G. Welling, 
New York city. 

2. “* The Justification of City Expenditure on Parks and Parkways—Material for Public Educa= 
tion””—Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

3. ‘The Nature-Study Movement’’—L. H. Bailey, professor of general and experimental horti- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fripay EvENING, JULY 10, 


Topic: “Education in the Southern States”—Hon., Charles B. Aycock, governor of North Carolina; 
Wallace Buttrick, secretary and executive officer of the General Education Board, New York city; Edgar 
G. Murphy, secretary of the Southern Educational Board; Rev. Charles T, Walker, Augusta, Ga. 

Norte. —Owing to the change of the time of the opening session of the Boston Convention and the 
omission of all afternoon sessions, the time for the meeting of active members of the various states to 
select nominees for the General Nominating Committee, in accordance with By-law No. 1, is fixed for 
Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock at the respective state headquarters. 

“he Annual Meeting of Active Members will occur at 12 noon on Thursday, July 9. The place of 
meeting will be announced in the Official Program. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
(Sessions in Second Church in Boston.) 
tMonpay Mornina, Jury 6, 


** The Voluntary Element in Education’’—Charles De Garmo, professor of science and art of educa- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Saving of Time in Elementary and Secondary Education’”—Thomas M, Balliet, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs, Ella Flagg Young, professor of education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

MonpaAy AFTERNOON, JULY 6, 


“The Educational Progress of the Year’—Wm, DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 
Tuespay MorninG, JuLy 7. 


‘Religious Education’’—George Albert Coe, professor of philosophy, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill; ; Rt. Rev. J. Lancaster Spalding, bishop of Peoria; W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 
(Sessions in South Congregational Church.) 
TuursDAY MORNING, JULY 9. 

Topic: **The Extension of the Kindergarten Ideal into Other Fields of Education.” 

1. ‘Kindergarten Principles in Social Work”—Joseph Lee, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, Boston, Mass. 

2. ‘*Kindergarten Principles in General Education’’—Miss Sarah L, Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

General Discussion—Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University ; Michael Anagnos, director 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, Mass. ; James J. Greenough, master of Noble and Greenough’s 
School, Boston, Mass.; F,. Louis Soldan, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo, 


FrRipAyY MorRninG, JuLy 10. 

Topic: ‘‘The Kindergarten and the Community,’’j 

x. ‘*The Kindergarten an Uplifting Influence in the Home and the District’’—Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, New York city. 

2. ‘*The Power of the Kindergarten Training School in the Education of Young Women”—Miss 
Caroline M. C, Hart, Baltimore Kindergarten Association, Baltimore, Md. 

3. ‘The Scope and Results cf Mothers’ Classes’’—Miss Elizabeth Harrison, principal of The Kin« 
dergarten College, Chicago, III. 

General Discussion—Mrs,. Marion M. B. Langzettel, New York city; Mrs, Ella Flagg Young, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Chicago, Chicago, I1l,; Paul H. Hanus, professor of the history and art 
of teaching, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
(Sessions in South Congregational Church.) 
Tugespay Morninc, JULy 7. 

1. “The Child and the Animal”—William J. Long, author of Wood Folk, etc., Stamford, Conn. 

2, ‘‘Nature Study True to Life’’—Clifton F, Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, Mass, Discus- 
sion—Wilbur S. Jackman, dean of School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, II].; Miss Emma 
G. Olmstead, principal of Training School, Scranton, Pa. 

3. ‘*The Child’s Favorite Subject in the Elementary Curriculum’’—Earl Barnes, staff lecturer of the 
American Society for Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. ‘‘Breaking the Lock-Step’—William J. Shearer, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Discussion—J, H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, 
supervisor of primary schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
(Sessions in Central Congregational Church.) 
THurRSDAY MorninG, JULY 9. 

1. Prestdent’s Address—Charles F, Wheelock, head inspector University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

2. ‘*Tendencies as to the Enlargement of the Secondary Field’-—Rueben Post Halleck, principal of 
Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky.; George D, Pettee, principal of University School, Cleveland, O.; 
Wilson Farrand, head master of Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; Isaac Thomas, principal of Edmunds 
High School, Burlington, Vt. 

General discussion. 

3. Conferences: Classics—Leader, Henry White Callahan, head master, State Preparatory School, 
Boulder, Colo. LZxglish—Leader, Charles Swain Thomas, English Department, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. Prznczipals—Leader, William J. S. Bryan, principal of Normal and High 
School, St, Louis, Mo. ; ¢ofzc, ‘The Formation of a Federation of Secondary-School Associations.’’ 

Fripay Mornin, JULY ro. 

1. “‘Co-education in the High School’’—G., Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. ; Frank Fosdick, principal Masten High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Remsen Bishop, principal of 
Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, O.; J. A. Bivins, principal of High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
Discussion. 

2. ‘*The Teaching of Argumentative Discourse in High Schools’’—G, P Baker, assistant professor 
of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

3. Conferences: Mathematics — Leader, David Eugene Smith, professor of mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York city. Azstory—Leader, James Sullivan, principal of 
School of Commerce, New York city. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
(Sessions in Central Congregational Church.) 
Turespay MorninG, JuLy 7. 

Topic: *‘The Length of the Baccalaureate Course, and the Preparation for the Professional 
Schools.’ Papers—Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. Discussion— Elmer E, Brown, professor of theory and practice of 
education, University of California ; Daniel W. Hering, professor of physics, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

WEDNESDAY MornInNG, JuLy 8. 

Topic: ‘ Shall the University concern itself more directly with the morals and manners of its stu- 
dents? If so, by what methods and devices? Should there be in every college and university a medical 
visitor who should also be an advisor for students on all matters relating to health and disease? ” Papers— 
George Harris, president of Amherst College; William J. Tucker, president of Dartmouth College; W. 
F. Slocum, president of Colorado College; Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, bishop of Tennessee, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
(Sessions in Arlington Street Church.) 
Tugespay Morninc, Juty 7. 

1. ‘* The Future of the Normal School,’’ Charles S. Chapin, principal of the State Normal School, 

Providence, R. I. 
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2. ‘* The City Normal School of the Future,’’ Francis Burke Brandt, professor of pedagogy, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa, 

General Discussion — Opened by C. F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, Worcester, Mass.; P, P. 
Claxton, professor of pedagogy, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

3. ** Does the Teacher’s Knowledge of a Subject Differ from the Scholar’s Knowledge?’’ W. W. 
Parsons, president of State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind.; David Eugene Smith, professor of Mathe- 
matics, Téachers College, New York city. Discussion— Opened by F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. ; John W. Cook, president of the Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, III, 


WeEpNESDAY MorninG, Juty 8. 


1. Conditions for Admission to Normal Schools,’’ Walter P. Beckwith, principal of the State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass.; R. H. Halsey, president of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. Discussion 
— Opened by C. T. McFarlane, principal of the State Normal School, Brockport, N, Y.; E. W. Bohannan, 
president of the State Normal School, Duluth, Minn.; E, L. Hendricks, superintendent of schools, 
Delphi, Ind. ; Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board of Education, Boston, Mass, 

2. “The Academic Side of Normal-School Work,” Henry Johnson, teacher of history, Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School, Charleston, III. 

3- ‘To What Extent and in What Manner Can the Normal School Increase its Scholarship: (a) 
Without Diminishing its Output; (4) Without Increasing its Cost Too Greatly; (c) Without Infringing 
upon the Legitimate Liberal Arts Course of the College? ””— James M. Green, principal of the State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. Discussion—Opened by Albert Leonard, editor of the Journal of 
Pedagogy, Boston, Mass,; Henry G. Williams, dean of the State Normal College, Ohio University, 
Athens, O.; Charles DeGarmo, professor of the Science and Art of Education, Corneil University, 
Ithaca, N, Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
(Sessions in Old South Church.) 


TuEspAy Morninc, Juty 7. 

Topic: ** Trade Schools.” 

1. ** The Demand for Trade Schools.’’ (a) ‘*‘ From the Manufacturer’s Point of View ”’— Milton 
P. Higgins, president of the Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, Mass.; (4) ‘* From the Educator’s 
Point of View ’— Arthur H. Chamberlain, principal of the Normal School of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, Calif. Discussion—L. D. Burlingame, chief draughtsman, Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Co,, Providence, R. I. 

2. ** The Organization of Trade Schools.”” (a) ‘*‘ From the Point of View of the School Superin- 
tendent ’’— Thomas M, Balliet, superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; (4) *‘ From the Point of 
View of the Director of a Trade School *°— Arthur L. Williston, director of the Department of Science 
and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Discussion and Suggestions from Experience— 
Charles A. Bennett, head of Department of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, III, ; 
Arthur A. Hamerschlag, consulting engineer, New York Trade School, New York city. 

3. “‘ Trade Schools and Workingmen’s Organizations ”—William H. Sayward, secretary of the 
National Association of Builders, Boston, Mass, Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY MorNING, JuLy 8. 


(Joint Session with Art and Elementary Departments, ) 


Topic: ** The Relation of Art Teaching to Manual Training and Industrial Training.”’ 

x. **Craftsmanship in Education ’— Leslie W. Miller, principal of the School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion — Laurin H. Martin, instructor in applied 
design, Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Mass.; Robert D, Andrews, architect, Boston, Mass, ; 
Albert Kingsbury, professor of applied mechanics, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Walter S. Goodnough, director of art and manual training, Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. * Art Instruction as Related to Manual Work ’’— Alfred Vance Churchill, director of Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York city. Discussion— (a) *‘ With 
Relation to Elementary Schools’”— James Frederick Hopkins, director of drawing, Public Schools, 
Boston, Mass.; (4) ‘f With Relation to the High School’’— Fred H. Daniels, supervisor of drawing, 
Springfield, Mass. ; (c) “‘ From the Point of View of the Manual-Training Teacher — Luther W. Turner, 
instructor in Manual Training, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

3. * Indian Basketry: Its Poetry and Symbolism ’’— George Wharton James, Pasadena, Calif. 














NOTES 


TuHurspAy Morninc, JULy 9g. 
(Joint Session with Indian and Elementary Departments. ) 

Topic: ** Practical Suggestions on a Wide Application of the Manual-Training Principle.” 

1. ** Some Reasons Why Elementary Schools Should Include Manual Training in Their Courses of 
Instruction ’— Elizabeth Euphrosyne Langley, assistant in manual training, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago,-IIl, 

“ The Boy and His Handicraft’’— George H. Bryant, president of the Eastern Manual-Training 
Association, Newport, R. I. 

General Discussion — Frank M, Leavitt, supervisor of manual training, Boston, Mass. ; Carroll G. 
Pearse, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb, 

3. “* Hand Work for High-School Girls **— Miss Abby L. Marlatt, instructor in Domestic Science, 
Manual Training High School. Providence, R. I., chairman of the Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics. 

4. ‘* The Practical Value of Manual Training’’— James P. Haney, M. D., director of manual 
training, New York city. 

General Discussion — Miss Lillie Collamore Smith, instructor in domestic science, High School, 
Brookline, Mass.; Arthur D, Dean, first assistant, Mechanic Arts High School, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Calvin N, Kendall, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
(Sessions in Old South Church.) 
FripAy MorninG, JuLy 10. 

1. ** The Teaching of Art ’— Denman W, Ross, lecturer on the theory of design, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, Discussion — Questions, 

2. ‘* Considerations for a Practical Study of Drawing in Public Schools’*— Miss Bonnie E. Snow, 
supervisor of drawing, Minneapolis, Minn. Discussion—Charles M. Carter, director of art, city 
schools, Denver, Colo.; Solon P. Davis, director of art, city schools, Hartford, Conn.; William A. 
Mason, director of art, city schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 
(Sessions in New England Conservatory of Music.) 
WEDNESDAY MorwninG, Juty 8. 

1, President’s Address — Sterrie A, Weaver, supervisor of music, Westfield, Mass., and Torrington, 
Conn. 

2. “ The Training in Sight-Singing and Song Interpretation Which the Body of Normal-School 
Students Should Receive’? —C. A. Fullerton, teacher of music, State Normal School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Julia E. Crane, Normal Institute of Music, Potsdam, N, Y.; A, Stanley Osborne, teacher of music, 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y.; Miss Caroline V. Smith, teacher of music, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn. 

3. ** The Real Purpose of Teaching Public-School Music’’— Samuel W. Cole, supervisor of school 
music, Brookline, Mass.; Miss Mary Macskinner, principal of the Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 

4. ‘‘ School Music — Has It Made Music Readers? ’? George W. Wilmot, supervisor of music, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Ralph Baldwin, supervisor of schoo] music, Northampton, Mass. 


THuRSDAY Mornin, JULY 9. 
1. ‘‘ Harmony as a Subject to be Counted for Admission to College ’’— Eugene ©, Russell, princi- 
pal of Classical High School, Lynn, Mass. 


(Program incomplete.) 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
(Sessions in First Church in Boston.) 
TurEspAy MornincG, JULY 7. 
1. President’s Address—‘‘ Commercial Education: Cultural or Vocational, Which?” J. H. 
Francis, principal of the Commercial High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2. ** Commercial Education and College-Entrance Requirements ’?—W. A. Scott, director of the 
school of commerce, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 
General Discussion, 
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3. ‘* The Disciplinary Value of Bookkeeping as a Study ’W— Enos Spencer, president Spencerian 
Business College, Louisville, Ky. 
4. “* History in Commercial Work —Its Practical Value, Character, and Place in the Course ’’— C, 
A. Herrick, professor of history, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Discussion, . 
WEDNESDAY MornincG, JuLy 8 


1. ‘Commercial Geography: The New Science —Its Practical Value, Character, and Place in the 
Course ’’— Frank O. Carpenter, master, Department of Commerce and Law, English High School, 
Boston, Mass, 

2. ** Science in Commercial Work —Its Practical Value, Character, and Place in the Course ’’— 
Frank M. Gilley, instructor in physics and chemistry, High School, Chelsea, Mass, 

3. “‘ Mathematics in Commercial Work — Its Practical Value, Character, and Place in the Course ’”’ 
—E., L. Thurston, instructor in mathematics, Business High School, Washington, D. C, 

4. “The Disciplinary Value of Stenography and Typewriting as Studies’”—W. H. Wagner, 
instructor in stenography and typewriting, Commercial High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Discussion. 

Fripay MorninG, JULy 10, 

Round Table Conference, 

Subject: Report of the Committee of Ten on ‘* A Commercial Course for American High Schools ”” 
— D. W. Springer, chairman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 
(Sessions in First Baptist Church.) 


TuESDAY MorRninG, JULy 7. 


, 


Topic: ‘* Child Study in Relation to Elementary Education,” 

1. ‘* A Study Based on the Children of a State ’— Ear] Barnes, staff lecturer of American Society 
for Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion — Miss Lillie A, Williams, pro- 
fessor of psychology, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

2. ‘*The Teacher’s Practical Application of the Results of Child Study ”— F, E. Spaulding, super- 
intendent of schools, Passaic, N. J. Discussion George E. Johnson, dean of Lower School, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland, O,; Ida C. Bender, M. D., supervisor of primary grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 

3. ‘* The Health and Growth of School Children, *’°—W,. W. Hastings, professor of physical training, 
International Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. Discussion — George W. Fitz, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 

4. ‘*School Hygiene in its Bearing on Child Life ’’°—Thomas D, Wood, M. D., professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York city. Discussion — ‘* Medical Inspection 
of Schools’?— Homer W. Zirkle, principal of the Elmwood School, Denver, Colo.; C. P. Cary, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Madison, Wis, 


TuurRspay MoRNING, JULY 9. 


’ 


Topic: ‘* Child Study in Relation to Secondary Education.’ 

1. ‘* Sex Differentiation in Relation to Secondary Education ”’— A. H. Yoder, professor of pedagogy, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Discussion— Edwin D. Starbuck, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Calif.; Z. X. Snyder, president state normal school, Greeley, Colo, 

2. ** The Percentage of Boys Who Leave the High Schools, and the Reasons Therefor ’”’— A. Cas- 
well Ellis, associate professor of education, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. Discussion— J, W. Carr, 
superintendent of schools, Anderson, Ind. 

3. ‘* How to Increase the Attendance of Boys inthe High School ’’— J. K. Stableton, superintendent 
of schools, Bloomington, II]. Discussion — (1) ‘‘ Self- Direction as a Motive for Increasing Attendance ”’ 
— Colin A, Scott, Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass.: (2) ‘‘ Influenceof Men and Women.-Teachers ”’ 
Sanford Bell, professor of pedagogy, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

4. “* Psychic Arrest in Adolescence ’°— G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. Discussion, 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
WEDNESDAY Mornin, JuLy 8. 


1. President’s Address, ‘tPhysical Education and Brain-Building’’—William O, Krohn, Chicago, III, 
2. **Physical Sanity and Outdoor Life’’—Frederick Manley, author and lecturer, Boston, Mass. 























| 
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3. “The Place of Physical Education in the Curriculum: Should it be Fundamental or Incidental?” 
—E. W. Lyttle, inspector of schools, University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

4. Symposium—‘ How to Improve Public-School Gymnastics’’ (five minutes allowed each speaker). 
Luther M. Gurlick, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. H. Arnold, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Amy 
Morris Homans, Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, Boston, Mass.; Thomas D, Wood, Columbia 
University, New York city; Miss A. C. Skeele, State Normal School, North Adams, Mass,; Miss Edith 
MacClure Love, director Woman’s Gymnasium, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind.; Miss Mabel 
L, Pray, director physical training, public schools, Toledo, O.; James Fitzgerald, director physical train- 
.ing, public schools, Boston, Mass, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON (2 0’clock), 


Illustrative Exercises in Physical Training, directed by Baroness Rose Posse, vice-president of the 
Department. 

Fripay Mornin, JULy 10. 

1. ‘*Tests of Efficiency in Norma!-School Gymnastics””—Baroness Rose Posse, director of Posse 
Gymnasiun, Boston, Mass. 

2. ‘*Physical Training for the Mass of Students’?—Dr. William G, Anderson, director of the gym- 
nasium, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; F. N. Whittier, director of the gymnasium, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. Discussion—John R. Kirk, president of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

3. ‘*Recreative Physical Exercise ’’— Ernst Hermann, superintendent of the Thomas G, Plant 
Company’s Gymnasium for its Employees, Boston, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION, 
(Sessions in Fgrst Church in Boston.) 
THURSDAY MorninG, JULY 9. 

Topic: ‘Geology and Geography.” 

x. ‘Practical Methods in the Teaching of Geology’”’—N. S. Shaler, professor of geology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. “Out-of-Door Class Work in Geography’’—F, P. Gulliver, teacher of geography, St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, Mass. 

3. ‘*Some Practical Methods of Geography Teaching in the Grades””—Mrs, L. A, Hitchcock, special 
teacher of geography, public schools,’ Meriden, Conn. 

Topic: “Botany and Zéology.”’ 

1. ‘The Teaching of Biology in the High Schools’’—A. S, Pearse, head of biological department, 
Omaha High School, Omaha, Neb. 

2. “The Normal-School Side of Biologic Instruction”—L, J, Rettger, department of biology, 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Topic: ‘*Physiology.” 

1. ‘*Laboratory Teaching of Physiology” —W., T. Porter, M.D., professor of physiology, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

2. ‘Laboratory Work in High-School Physiology’—James E. Peabody, department of biology, 
Morris High School, New York?city. 


FRIDAY MorninG, JULY 10. 

Topic: “Chemistry.” 

1. “College Chemistry and its Relation to Work Preparatory to it’’—Ira Remsen, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

2. ‘*High-School Chemistry in its Relation to the Colleges” — Rufus P, Williams, teacher of chemis- 
try, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

General discussion—(a) ‘*From the College Standpoint’’—H. P. Talbot, professor of analytical 
chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. ; (4) ‘‘From the High-School Stand- 
point’’—Lyman G. Smith, president of the New England Association of Chemistry Teachers; Albert S. 
Perkins, senior teacher of chemistry, High School, Dorchester, Mass.; (¢) ‘*The Normal-School View of 
Chemistry Teaching”—Lyman C, Newell, instructor of chemistry and Physics, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. ; (@) ‘‘From the City Superintendent’s Point of View’’—W. F. Kunze, superintendent of 
schools, Red Wing, Minn. 

Topic: ‘‘Physics.”’ 
1. “College Physics’’—LeRoy C. Cooley, professor of physics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
2. ‘The High-School Phase of Physics Teaching”—Irving O, Palmer, teacher of physics, High 
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School, Newtonville, Mass.; George R. Twiss, department of science, Central High School, Cleveland, 
0.; J. C. Packard, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

3. ‘A Course in Physics for Technical High Schools’’—Charles F, Warner, principal. of Mechanic 
Arts High School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
(Sessions in Normal Art School.) 
WEDNESDAY MorninG, Juty 8. 


1. .“*School Boards: Number of Members, Term of Service, Mode of Selection’’—Calvin W. Edwards, 
president of the Board of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Grafton D. Cushing, president of the School Com- 
mittee, Boston, Mass. Discussion—John E. Myer, member of Board of Education, Auburn, N. Y.; 
Charles Holden, member of Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich, ; H. H. Shedd, Ashland, Neb. 

2. ‘School Boards, Their Functions: Legislative, Executive, and Judicial’”—B, F. Hunsicker, 
president of Board of Education, Reading, Pa. Discussion—Joseph Packard, president of Board of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md.: L. C. Newton, president of Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.; Henry A. 
Rogers, president of Board of Education, New York city; A. Lawrence Lowell, ex-member of the School 
-Committee, Boston, Mass, 


TuHuRSDAY MorRNING, JULY 9g. 


1. ‘“*Consolidation of Rural Schools’—W. K. Fowler, state superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb,; Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board of Education, Boston, Mass, Discussion— 
O. J. Kern, superintendent of country schools, Rockford, Ill.; L, D. Bonebrake, state school commis- 
sioner, Columbus, O. 

2. ‘‘Schoolhouse Architecture’—Edmund M. Wheelwright, school architect, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion—C, H. Parsons, school architect, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Sessions in Second Church in Boston.) 
WEDNESDAY MorwninG, Juty 8, 


General Theme: ‘‘Co-operation of the Public Libraries with the Public Schools.” 

1. Announcements and brief Opening Address by the President of the Department, James H. Can- 
field, librarian of Columbia University, New York city. 

2. *‘Some Co-operative Suggestions’”—Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, Ill. 

3. “Public Library Work for Public Schools’”—Miss Electra C. Doren, librarian, Public Library, | 
Dayton, O. | 

4. ‘Class Libraries’ —C, G. Leland, director of school libraries, New York city. 

5. “Is the Public Library a Promptuary for the Public Schools?’’—N. D. C, Hodges, librarian, | 
Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 

General Discussion—Opened by Fred W. Nichols, superintendent of schools, Evanston, III. 





FripAy MorRNING, JULY ro. 


1. Address by Representative of the American Library Association, 

2. ‘‘The Library as an Adjunct to the Secondary School”—E O. Holland, Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

3. “Some Experiments in Nebraska”—Miss Clara B. Mason, ,.incipal of the Clifton Hill School, 
Omaha, Neb. 

4. ‘‘From the School to the Library”—Charles B. Gilbert, New York city. 

5. “Library Instruction in the Normal Schools’—William H. Brett, librarian, Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 

6. ‘What May Be Accomplished by Definite Instruction in the Normal Schools’’—Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, Il. 

General Discussion—Opened by Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. ; continued by James M. Green, principal of the State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; 
and Eliphalet Oram Lyte, principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 























NOTES 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
(Sessions in First Baptist Church.) 
WEDNESDAY MornInG, JULY 8. 


1. President’s Address—Edward E, Allen, principal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. ‘*The Influence of the Study of the Unusual Child upon the Teaching of the Usual’’—Frank H. 
Hall, ex-superintendent of the Institution for the Blind, Jacksonville, Ill.; George E. Johnson, dean of 
the lower school, University School, Cleveland, O. Discussion—Francis Burke Brandt, professor of 
pedagogy, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. “Should the Scope of the Public-School System be Broadened to Take in All Children Capable 
of Education; and, if so, How Should This be Done?’’—Alexander Graham Bell, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Mary C, Green, ex-superintendent of special classes for the blind in the board schools, London, Eng- 
land. Discussion—Thomas D. Woods, M.D., professor of physical training, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city; Miss Ellen Le Garde, director of physical training, including that of back- 
ward children, public schools, Providence, R. I.; G. Ferreri, ex-vice-principal of the School for the Deaf, 
Siena, Italy. 

4. ‘Report of Commission on Statistics Relative to Children in the Public Schools of the United 
States Who Need Special Methods of Instruction” —F, W. Booth, editor Association Review, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

FRIpAY MorRninG, JULY 10, 

1. ‘How Can the Term ‘Charitable’ be Justly Applied to the Education of any Children? ’’—Charles 
W. Birtwell, general secretary, Children’s Aid Society, Boston, Mass.; Edward A. Fay, vice-president of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., editor of American Annals of the Deaf. Discussion. 

2. ‘‘What Teachers Need to Know about Sense Defects and Impediments: Messages Chiefly from 
Specialists in Medicine’’—Clarence J. Blake, M.D., professor of otology, Harvard Medical School, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Myles Standish, M.D., instructor in ophthalmology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. ; 
Allen Greenwood, M.D., ophthalmologist, Boston, Mass.; Eugene Crockett, M.D., specialist on diseases 
of the nose and naso-pharynx, Boston, Mass.; Mrs, E, J. Ellery Thorpe, specialist on speech defects, 
Newton Center, Mass. Discussion. : 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION, 
(Sessions in Huntington Hall.) 
TuEspay Mornin, JuLy 7. 

Topic: ‘Citizenship.’ 

1. President’s Address: ‘‘Our Work, Its Progress and Needs”—H. B. Peairs, superintendent Has- 
kell Institute, Kansas (20 minutes). 

2. “The Essential Qualifications for Good Citizenship,”’—- Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia University, New York city (20 minutes). 

3. Address—Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education in Alaska, 

4. ‘‘To What Degree has the Present System of Indian Schools been Successful in Qualifying for 
Citizenship? ’’"—Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Va. (20 
minutes), 

5. ‘Some of the Conditions Which Prevent a Greater Degree of Success in Qualifying for Citizen- 
ship”— (a) Office—J. H. Dortch, Washington, D.C. (7 minutes); (4) Training Sckools—Wm. M. 
Peterson, assistant superintendent, Chilocco, Okla. (7 minutes); (c) Reservation Schools—E, D. Moss- 
mann, superintendent Cheyenne River School, South Dakota (7 minutes) ; (¢@) Field—Jesse F, House, 
supervisor of Indian Schools (7 minutes). 

6. ‘Preparing the Indian Boy and Girl for Vigorous Struggles with the Conditions under Which 
Their People Live’’—J. E. Jenkins, inspector of Indian schools (20 minutes). 

7. ‘Local Conditions; Special Training’’—(a) North—Chas. F. Pierce, superintendent Riggs Insti- 
tute, South Dakota (7 minutes); (2) Southwest—to be supplied; (¢) Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and 
North Central States—L. M. Compton, superintendent Tomah School, Wisconsin (7 minutes); F. A. 
Thackery, superintendent Shawnee School, Oklahoma (7 minutes); (@) Northwest—E, L. Chalcraft, 
supervisor, Indian Schools (7 minutes). 

Resolved, That any expenditure of public money to segregate Indians and to build up and strengthen 
their tribal life is unwarranted because against the best interests of both the Indians and the government, 
—Col. R. H. Pratt, superintendent Carlisle Indian School, Pennsylvania (20 minutes), 
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WEDNESDAY MoRNING, JuLyY 8. 
Topic: ** Character Building.” 

1. Address — Edwin A. Alderman, president of Tulane University, New Orleans, La. (20 minutes.) 

2. ‘* The White Man’s Burden versus Indigenous Development for the Lower Races ’— G, Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (20 minutes.) 

3. Address, William R. Harper, president of University of Chicago, (20 minutes.) 

4. ** Heart Culture *’— Charles F, Meserve, president of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. (20 
minutes. ) 

5. ‘“‘ The Distribution of Good Literature among Indian Students’’—- Miss Frances C, Sparhawk, 
Newton Center, Mass. (7 minutes.) 

6. ** Establishmentof Employment Bureaus for Former Students ’— Dr. Merrill E, Gates, Board of 
Indian Commissioners, Washington, D.C, (Conditional.) 

7. Give Indians Work Instead of Annuities ’— John R. Brennan, Indian Agent, Pine Ridge, S. D. 

8, “‘ Cultivating the Work Spirit among Indian Pupils ”’—- Axel Jacobsen, superintendent of Indian 
School, Wittenburg, Wis. 

9. Address — John R. Clarke, Boston, Mass. 

FRIDAY MorNING, JULY Io. 

Industrial and Miscellaneous Round Table: 

1, Address — Dr, A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. (20 minutes.) 

2. Address — Frank Wood, Boston, Mass. (7 minutes.) 

3. Address — Hamlin Garland, New York city. 

4. * Native Industries ’— Mrs, J. C. Hart, principal teacher, Oneida Indian School, Oneida, Wis. 
(5 minutes.) 

5. “ Transfer of Indian Children’’— Edgar A. Allen, assistant superintendent of Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa, (10 minutes.) 

6. ** School Gardens and Improvement of School Grounds’’— Miss Louise Klein-Miller, Low- 
thorpe-Groton, Mass. (20 minutes.) 

7. ‘*Co-operation of Indian Schools with Local State Agricultural Schools’”— A. O, Wright, 
supervisor of Indian Schools, (20 minutes.) 

8. ** Agricultural Instruction in Reservation Schools’—J. Thomas Hall, superintendent Crow 
Creek School, South Dakota; C. F. Werner, principal teacher, Flathead School, Montana. (5 minutes 
each.) ; 

g. “* The First and Most Important Step toward the Absorption of the Indian is to Teach Him to 
Earn His Living ’’— Miss M. Burgess, superintendent of printing, Carlisle, Pa. (7 minutes.) 

Note — There will be an exhibit of Indian trade-school work, of Indian basketry and other handi- 
crafts, and of manual-training work for boys and girls of all grades of Indian schools, in the rooms 
adjoining Huntington Hall on the second floor of the Rogers Building of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. A general invitation to members and to the citizens of Boston to inspect this exhibit is 
cordially extended, 


MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION BUREAU—JOINT RAILWAY AGENCY— 
COMMITTEE ON ACCOMMODATIONS. 


By courtesy of the president and faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, the Mem- 
bership Registration Bureau, the Joint Railway Agency, and the Local Committee on Assignment of 
Accommodations will be located in the Walker Building of the Institute,on Copley Square, opposite 
Trinity Church. 

All persons attending the convention should report immediately on arrival in Boston at the Regis- 
tration Bureau, exchange the railway membership coupon for an N. E, A. membership certificate and 
badge, and at the same time deposit the railway ticket with the Joint Railway Agent if extension of time 
for return is desired. In all cases the membership registration should be made before the railway ticket is 
deposited with the Joint Agent. The assignment of boarding accommodations will be made at the same 
time and place to registered members only. 

All persons may register as members, either Active or Associate, by surrendering the railway mem- 
bership coupon or by paying the membership fee. A statement of conditions and advantages of Active 
membership may be found on another page. 


THE PURCHASE OF TICKETS. 
Care should be taken in the purchase of tickets to see that a special ‘‘ N. E. A.” ticket is obtained 
bearing an N. E, A, membership coupon which will, by exchange in Boston, as above directed, secure all 
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special reduced rates and other privileges of membership, including a ‘‘ Conpon for the Volume ” of Pro 
ceedings of the Boston convention. 

In all cases the purchaser should read the contract on the ticket and secure from the selling agent 
explanations of any provisions not fully understood. This will prevent errors, which are always embarass- 
ing and often impossible to correct later. 


DEPOSIT AND VALIDATION OF TICKETS. 


It should be remembered that no tickets are good for return from Boston before July 8; that tickets 
on which extension of tim:- is desired for return later than July 12 must be deposited with the Joint Agent 
before 6 Pp. M., July 11; and that all tickets, whether deposited or not, must be validated by the Joint 
Agent immediately before starting on the return trip. 

A charge of fifty cents will be made by the Joint Agent for the deposit and validation of each ticket 
on which extension is granted; and a charge of twenty-five cents for each ticket not extended requiring 
validation only. 

Tickets issued by the Eastern Steamship Company requiring extension of time limit for return must 
be deposited with the General Passenger Agent of that line at Foster’s Wharf, Boston, 

DEPOTS. 

Passengers entering Boston via the lines of the Boston & Maine Railroad will arrive at the North 
Station and may reach Copley Square and the N, E, A. Headquarters via elevated trains and the Sub- 
way, changing (without extra fare) to trolley cars at the Park Street Subway Station, 

Passengers arriving via the Boston & Albany Railroad are advised to leave the train at the Hunt- 
ington Avenue Station, one block from Copley Square; passengers arriving over the lines of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad should leave the train at the Back Bay station, one block from 
Copley Square. 

If passengers go into the terminal (South) station a transfer to Copley Square may be made via ele- 
vated trains and the Subway, changing (without extra fare) to trolley cars at Park Street Subway Station. 

Passengers arriving by any of the steamship lines will land at some wharf along Atlantic avenue, 
and are advised to take a north bound elevated train via North Station and the Subway, transferring 
(without extra fare) at Park Street Subway Station to trolley cars passing through Copley Square, 

Special messengers and guides will be in attendance on and after July 3 at all stations and wharves 
to direct and assist N, E, A. visitors. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Active membership— The present active membership of the Association includes over 3,000 of the 
leading teachers in the United States. 

All teachers and others actively associated with educational institutions, including libraries and 
periodicals, may become active members by paying an enrolment fee of $2, in addition to the annual 
dues ($2), which may be discharged by surrendering the railway membership coupon at the Registration 
Bureau, 

Active membership implies permanent membership and continues until notice of discontinuance is 
sent to the Secretary. Among the many special advantages of active membership may be mentioned the 
following : 

1. Active and permanent connection with the National Educational Association and its work. 

2. Publication of name (with titles of degree, if any) and educational position in the active mem- 
— list, which now constitutes the most valuable educational directory issued. 

The annual volume of Proceedings without ‘‘ coupon ”’ or other conditions, together with bulletins 
of information and other publications issued by the Association. 

The privilege of voting, holding office, and sharing in the business management of the Associa- 
tion ani its departments, 

5. Many special privileges at the time of the annual convention which are extended to active mem- 
bers a the delegate and representative body of the Association. 

Active members already enrolled are especially requested to announce the fact of such membership 
at the Registration Bureau at Boston, that the proper certificate and badge (blue) may be issued, and 
credit of dues paid entered on the records. 

Assoctate membership — Associate membership certificates will be issued to those who are not 
engaged in educational work, as well as to those who may be eligible to active membership, but who do 
not choose to enroll as such, 

REVIEW. : 

The Executive Committee submits the foregoing bulletin of programs, railroad rates, and local 
arrangements for the Forty-second Annual Convention in confidence that it will convey assurance of a 
large and successful meeting at Boston in July. 


740 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


While the chief concern has been to present the best possible programs for both general and depart- 
ment sessions, it has been the aim also to provide ample opportunities and facilities for visiting the many 
points of historical, literary, and educational interest in and about Boston. To this end all sessions of the 
Convention will be held in forenoons and evenings only, leaving the afternoons free for recreation and 
excursions, 

These excursions will be under the direction of the Local Committee, who will provide valuable guide 
books and a sufficient number of expert conductors to insure the utmost profit as well as entertainment. 

The generous plans of the American Institute of Instruction, supported by the state associations 
and other educational organizations of New England, for the social entertainment of the members at 
Rogers Hall promise to constitute a delightful and valuable feature of convention week. 

The provisions for the extension of tickets tor return until September 1 will enable members to 
spend the vacation season in New England at any of the various mountain and seaside resorts, or in the 
quiet of New England homes. The railway lines leading from Boston are preparing complete guides to 
these resorts showing rates, routes, and cost of living at various points. These may be had on applica- 
tion to the Local Executive Committee, Room 701, No. 60 State street, Boston, Mass. 

Attention is called to the excellent arrangement by which all meetings are to be held in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Copley Square. Admission to these meetings will be on membership badge or certificate. 
Special seats will be reserved for active members and their families until the hour of opening each session, 
when reserved seats not occupied will be thrown open to all members alike. 

It should be noted that all states, without exception, are accommodated with headquarters rooms in 
hotels immediately about Copley Square, and that the Membership Registration Bureau, Joint Railway 
Agency, and Accommodations Committee, as well as the headquarters of the Executive Committee and 
department officers, are located on Copley Square at the center of all meeting places. 

Active Members of the Association and others are invited to send to the Secretary, undersigned, 
addresses of those who will be interested to receive this Program-Bulletin, and to co-operate with their 
respective State Directors and Managers in extending information of the Forty-Second Annual Convention. 

CHARLES W, E ttor, 


President N. E. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Irwin SHEPARD, 


Secretary, N. E, A., Winona, Minn, 





A Trio oF NEw Booxs 


A CARD 


If you are mine: to Boston 
to attend the N. E. A. con- 
vention you are " cordially 





A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
American Literature in its Colonial and National Periods 





invited to visit the oldest 
publishing house in the city, 
a house which traces its 
origin back to 1784. This 
firm publishes the works of 
Francis Parkman, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Edward Everett Hale, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz, Daniel Webster, and 
other great writers. Besides 
works in general literature, 
books of the greatest value 
for supplementary reading 
and school and academy libra- 
ries are published by this 
house. Our retail store and 
publishing department are 
located at 254 Washington St. 








By Lorenzo Sgars, L.H.D., Professor of American Literature in Brown 
University. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 480 pages, $1.50, et. 

** Professor Sears is more safe and traditional than Mr. Barrett Wendell ; 
yet, it must be observed, he is always interesting. The union of these qual- 
ities makes his book an admirable one for academic use. In fact, for 
advanced classes it is the most adequate history of American literature that 
the reviewer has ever read.’’—Oxtlook, New York. 


HISTORY IN PARKMAN’S OWN WORDS 


The Struggle for a Continent 


Edited from the writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN by PELHAM EDGAR, Professor 
inthe French Language and Literature, Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. 12mo. 540 pages. Maps, portraits and other illustrations. 
$1.50, net. 

** As supplementary reading to a course in American history we can 
imagine nothing better.”—Churchman, New York, 


RICH IN SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL 


America in Its Relation to Great Epochs of History 


By Witu1aM Justin Mann. 16mo. Cloth, $1. 00, net. 

“‘ A book which should be added to the list of ‘ supplementary reading’ 
for every teacher, as well as those dry-as-dust seekers who lack imagination 
and perspective and who cannot trace back the antecedents of an event,”’ 
—Literary World, Boston, 


4a5- Send for ‘‘ Books for Schools’’ booklet. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., Boston 





